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Why [hope fo defeat ‘Madrali. 


By George Hackenschmidt, who will shortly wrestle 
Madrali, the Terrible Turk, 


Twers is nothing certain in this world—except that 
one day we shall all have to quit it. 

And so I am not a believer in boastfulness and the 
sontinual “ patting-one’s-self-on-the-back methods” 
which are apparently much to the liking of many 
strong men. 

During my public career as a wrestler, I have met 
the best men in the world, and have beaten every one 
of them, But who knows? One day I may meet 
someone who is too good for me. 

This is the spirit in which I have entered into eve 
match of my public career; and although up to date 
hold an unbeaten record, yet I know full well that one 
day I may meet my conqueror. Perhaps on my merits, 


a thankless task to argue 


freely of corn an 
“) ing tongues.” 


rhaps by accident. Time alone can show. and rise slow! in. 
Pe put a must know I am more familiar with the exerdins—-aad (ail “by 
Greeco- nm than the catch-as-catch-can stylo of : 


- wrestling, and, in my opinion, Greco-Roman wrest- 
ling is quite a modern science, for all the moves are 
determined by certain rules, and, as it argues a lack 
of skill to touch with the leg, accidents rarely occur. 

The main principles of the other styles of wrestling, 
auch as catch-as-catch-can, are, however, quite 
different from Greco-Roman, where one has to throw 
one’s adversary by skill—virtually by strength, in fact, 
used to the best advantage. 

MODERATION THE SECRET OF SUCCESS, 

I will tell you why and how I became an athlete. 
Nature endowed me with a powerful frame, and that 
frame I determined, as a mere youngster, to build up 
to the best advantage. ; oe 

~ Jacking early opportunities for downright scientific 
training, I merely used common sense. I kept m 
eyes open also, and, profiting from the experience 
ined thereby, I soon decided not to abuse my body 
& eating more than I could digest, but, nevert! eless, 
I on vas I desired—in moderation, but always 
strictly in moderation. : 
* Moderation, I may say, is the secret of physical and 
thental success, as is excess the root of failure. 

Well, in my early days, I used every effort to 
develop my muscles, and, as a mere # piccaninny,” I 
could swim, run, lift weights, and box with boys con- 
siderably older than myself. 

Time seemed to pass quickly. 

And so, when I was between twenty and twenty- 
one, I could boast, and prove my right to boast, of 
being a capable, all-round athlete. That knowledge, I 
may tell you, caused me to formulate the ambition of 
becoming the strongest man in the world, and cheered 
up by an early success at a weight-lifting demonstra- 
tion before a world-renowned physician in St. Peters- 
burg, I early started on my career as & wrestler and 

strong man. 

. In the short space allotted to me, I hope I have 
been able to make it quite clear as to how and why it 
has been my lifelong ambition to become the world’s 
st man. 

’ "And. now let me tell you more about my forthcoming 
caatoh with Madvali, the Terrible Turk. The last time 
ns Olynaie I mentally mapped out several 

y which I hoped, and confidently expected, to 

al his defeat. 

are) the first one I put into practice proved 

successful. 

But, as I have said, I do not believe in empty boast- 
for one can never tell with any absolute certainty 


quite e 


simple, homely exercise. 
fin 


anyone who could 


must serve before he is 
worth doing. 


when fatigued surely s; 


this way: 


(4 
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will be for the pu 
on his back. Wilfully, 
pain, and I would scorn 
causing him pein 


ing, in any boast: 
what may happen. rice ly feisty. 
PRECISE MOMENT TO ATTACK. ret thought is. 
rMannot say what tactics I shall bring into | fairly. nis 


I 
‘nst Madrali when I meet him. Indeed, when 
ee into a match I rarely have a fixed programme of 
and “tricks.” Still, naturally, I have my 
favourite holds—all wrestlers have, or should have— 


but I invariably regulate my efforts by the prowess of 


ner ; 
refore, preserve my strength until I consider 
Rae neuen has arrived, and then, and not till 
then, do I exert it, but when I do so, it is backed up 
by-all the force I can command. Opportunity, a time- 
honoured maxim tells us, is a great thing, and in 
it is also a truly powerful consideration to 
know the ise second for serious attack. And when 
I do attack I make use of no half-hearted methods. I 
act like lightning, for delays are very dangerous—at 
wrestling. : 
Iam sorry my engagements, booked up for months 
AB rights reserved.) 


much,. then? 


it was me an’ ’er.” 


£6,000 
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, prevent me from taking 
Lm of an opportunity 


to train especially for m 
forthcoming match. I ear 
sider Madrali a fine wrestler, 


_ I weal pee = 
ve gone into special train- 
ing for a match with a man 
of his calibre. Still, Fate 
decrees otherwise; and it is 


against Fate. 

__ Now let me tell you how I take care of myself when 
in strict training. Firstly, I never diet. I eat just 
what I like and I eat a lot. Indeed, many millionaires 
would, I feel sure, give a big “ corner” of their millions 
to possess # naturally sound, healthy appetite like my 


own. 
Bat Iknow, from a lengthy experience, that a big man 
must eat well to Pra g and keep fit. I partake 
d vegetables, but I do not, as rumour 
has it, eat a dozen eggs a day. That is one of rumour's 


favourite exercise is the following: I sit down 
nearly to the floor with a hea 


weight behind my back 
en I first practised this 


the way, was & very long time 
ago—I found it ot A trying, oe ie 


but now it seems 


asy to do it, as many times as you will—a 
hundred or two hundred—it mations not. . 

And as I found myself becoming stronger, I in- 
creased the weight, and found I benefited to a very 
great extent in all sorts of ways. Thus, my legs grew 
stronger, and altogether I am a firm believer in this 


Try it, I feel sure you will 


it altogether beneficial. 
SIMPLE RULES FOR SUCCESS. 

Above all things, I am a firm believer in work, work, 
work, The man who would be strong must, indeed, 
make of work a boon companion, for I never yet knew 

: muinely be described as a strong 
man who shirked tho drudgery, inseparable from the 
apprenticeship which every would-be powerful man 


able to do anything really 


Still another hint. I am a firm believer in bathing ; 
twice a day, indeed, is none too much. I take a cold 
plunge in the morning, but do not remain in the water 
more than a few seconds, and I may say I almost in- 
variably exercise after m 

It is also a fatal mistake to over-train. 
lis failure. 

In fact, were I asked to give a short, concise list of 
rules likely to prove beneficial to students of health 
and strength culture, I should sum them up much in 


bath. 
Exercising 


(1) Eat regularly and as much as you want. 
(2) Give yourself plenty of sleep. 
(8) Drink lots of water. 

Keep the pores open b frequent bathing. 
(5) Cultivate good health by living with the watch- 
word “ Moderation” always in view, and by keeping the 
mind as far as possible free from worry. 

‘ies Meas! THE BEST MAN WIN.” 

nd now I really do not think I have anything more 
to say, either about my coming match or chee: plan 
ling in general. I have already stated that the one 
man I cordially detest*is he who boasts. 

If I win, I win; there the matter ends. 
accidents may happen I know full well, and it is a 
fatal mistake to err on the side of over-confidence. 

But when I wrestle with Madrali I shall wrestle 
bic and strictly according to rules, while every hold 


If I lose; 


of getting my opponen? 
would not cause cay man 
to wear a man out through 


Above all thin; I do not sa: 
ul spirit—I believe 


G 4 it 
ways in wrestling 


n I face my opponent, indeed, m 
“May the best man win tan win 


And in my match with Madrali I i : 
“May the beat man win.’ Tate Peet 


Applicant: “I couldn't stand the way the mistress 
and master to quarrel, mum. 
Mrs. E, B. (shocked) : “Dear me! Did they quarrel 


Applicant: “Yes, mum; when it wasn't me an’ ‘im 


Exrerep at 
Srationsre Hatt, 


One Pexxyr. 


THE REAL WORRY, 

“Yes, I am concerned about myself. 

late I have got into the habit, if one may so term it, 

of talking in my slecp,” said the man who had been 
waiting to see the doctor. 

“Ah, yes!” said the doctor. 

stop it in some way? Really, 


You sec, of 


“And you want to 
it is not a cause for 
worry. I shou ve it no attention if I were you. 
7 I should give i ion if I id 
“ But it bothers me a great deal.” ; 
“Tut, tut. You needn’t feel any alarm over talking 
in your sleep.” 
“But I am afraid my wife listens in her sleep.” 
—_—__—_j——_-_—_ 


Miss Ricne: “Oh, father! when the count asked 
your consent did you grow sentimental and tell him I 
was all you had left?” 

Old Riche: “No, my dear. If that was the case I 
expect he wouldn’t have wanted you.” 

ee foe 


Youxe Maw: “I have called, sir, to request the hand 
of your daughter in marriage.” 
id Grumleigh: “ Has she accepted you?” 
Young Man: “Yes, sir.” . 
Old Grumleigh: “Then what do you want to come 
round and bother me with your troubles for?” 
ef 


Borus: “The scene of my latest story, you observe, 
is laid in an old mill. A good place—ha, ha!—for 
grinding it out.” 

N s: “Yes; but you might have made a more 
effective use of the flour than you did.” 

Borus: “Of the flour? How?” 

Naggus: “In thickening your plot a little.” 


——_rto———— 


CORRECTING THE STATEMENT. 


A xocat paper received information that a certain 
doctor was engaged to be married to the bank manager's 
daughter—an elderly maiden who had long been vainly 
striving, by all the spells an artful woman can weave, 
to ensnare his heart. 

Without troubling to verify the news, the editor 
published it, and the polite doctor, after giving his 
anger a little time to cool, wrote to contradict it. 

“Gentlemen,” he wrote, “I regret to say that you 
have blundered sadly with regard to me and Miss 
Fortie Fore. We are not engaged to be married, nor 
are we ever likely to be.” 

Yet this good-tempered reproof, which ought surely 
to have called forth an unqualified apology, was turned 
against the unfortunate doctor in a shameless manner 
in the next issue of the paper. 

“We have received a courteous letter from our 
worthy townsman, Dr. Brown” (it announced), “in 
which he states that the item of news we printed last 
week is untrue. He is not, he regrets to say, engaged 
to be married to the bank manager’s daughter.” 


ee fe 


Moverx Youtr (aged six, talking in his sleep): 
“Now, if the effect of eighty volts of electricity is equal 
in applied force to—' 

Santa Claus : “Good gracious! Is this the ae ter 
that I brought a yellow monkey on a red stick for?” 


eh ee 


Stone: “I spoke to the chemist, and he advised me 
that I should——” 
Doctor (interrupting): “ Oh, he gave you some idiotie 
advice, I ro “ape , 
Stone: “He advised me to see you.” 
ie 


“Yes, Willie,” said the affable uncle, pointing to 
the sky, “that rainbow means that there will not be 
any more rain.” ; 

“Js that true?” asked Willie. “I must run home 
and tell papa. I heard him say he intended to invest 
in an umbrella factory.” 


THE IMPORTANT ITEMS. 


“Yzs," remarked the affable theatrical manager, 
“our next production is to be something really 
wonderful in the way of a comic opera.” 

“ Got something new?” inquired the interviewer. 

“Yes, indeed. I mene o —— Daily, the 

ous sti manager, levise evolutions 
ao Pp +. the chorus; I have retained Cuttan 
Fittem, the celebrated costumier, to plan and prepare 
the garments worn by the Dg and the chorus, 
ged Redder Yaller, the reno 
scenic artist, to execute the stage settings. Can you 
beat that?” : ; 
«But who are to write the music and the ?ibretto?” 
“Huh! Haven't got as far as that yet.” 


The firet prise under conditions of ovr new competition is 83,525. 
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$5,000 in CASH PRIZES! 


THIS HUGE OFFER IS MADE TO ADVERTISE PEARSON'S SHILLING HANDBOOKS. 


first prize . . &3,525 Fourth Prize ‘8 £25 200 Consolation Prizes 
cond Prize ee £525 100 Consolation Prizes | . -* 
Chird Prize ie £125 oreseach . 3. £500 unimesses “ ee e100 


say For One Shilling and Twopence you receive post free a Shilling book (chosen from 
the list below) and have an opportunity of winning £3,525. “We 


Joist of Pearson's 
S6illing Flandbooks. 
1. After Dinner Sleights. 
2. Angling in Rivers, Lakes 

and Sea. 

3. Art of Beauty. 

4. Association Football. 

6. Astrology, How to make 
6. 

7 

8. 


WHAT CHRISTMAS MEANS 10 ME. 


BY A RICH UNCLE. 


I pon’t deny that I am rich and that, up to a certain 
point, I find keen pleasure in giving my money away 
and making my relations end friends happy. 

But my pocket has limits. Let me give a few of the 
fupny experiences which I undergo each Christmas as 
it comes round, 

I Fr nephew, Charles, is the curate of a big parish 

which is in a very Poor part of the country. Well, 
directly the month of December arrives, I receive from 
him a long and eloquent letter telling mo of the many 
different schemes he has on hand for brightening the 
lot of his unemployed parishioners. He begins by 
letting me know the amount of my cheque last year 
(£50), and he goes on to say that if I could only see 
my way to making it £75 this year he could do so very 
much more. 

My sister, the youngest of my family, who married 
an impoverished lord, also writes fairly early in this 
last month of the year, and she reels off about eight 

of closcly-written argument proving to her own 
evident satisfaction how her expenses are creeping up 


and up. 
FAMILY CLAIMS. 
She tells me that her two youngest boys are still at 


your own Horoscope. 
. Boxing and Singlestick. 
. Boys’ and Girls’ Reciter. 
Breakfast and Supper 
Dishes. 
9. Cage and Singing Birds. 
10. Carpentry and Cabinet 
Making. 
11. psa aa gg How to 
t. 
12. Consult the Oracle. 
13. Cricket. 
14. Dainty Dishes for 
Slender Incomes. 
15. Dog in Health and 


16. Drawing-room Enter- 
Helo 


. Dream Book. 
18. Dumb-bells, Clubs, and 
r 
19. Etiquette of Engage- 
ment. 


Etiquette for Men. 
. Etiquette for Women. 


SES 


Eton, and that she does not know how she is going Fortune Teller. 

to continue keeping them there and bringing them up | 2 Fortune Telling by 

properly unless I can, and so forth. ee. Billiards 
Then I have two nieces who are at Girton College, case se Manage- 


Cambridge, and they interest themselves in all sorts 
of schemes for rapidly disposing of money. They each 


ment. 
. Half Hours with Micro- 


have a decent income of their own, but they find it Laie - 
necessary to approach me every Christmas in order to | 7” Read Them How to 
meet the demands of their “consciences.” __ 98. Handwri 

My coachman, John Williams, has been with me for | 99. Heads ting How to 
fourteen years, and in that time his wife has Read 
presented him with eleven healthy and ever-grow! Home Nursin; 


n hold ts. 
. How Shall I Word It? 
How to Take and Fake 


How & to Dance. 
. Indigestion & Its Cure. 
tous Advice for Every- 


Little Economies. 
Little Entertainments. 
Little French Dinners. 
Lovers Guide. 

Modern Card Manipula- 


tion. 
Modern Physical Culture 
Plain Needlework. 


pea, ia 
Billiards. 


youngsters. Just at this time of De their boots an 
shoes, and jackets and hats, an yen and other 
articles of raiment are on the verge of falling to pieces, 

It is nine years since I first was weak enough. fs say 
I would get the then three children new ts for 
Christmas, and as the family has increased so my 
liability has seemed to increase also. 

I tell John that if he and his wife have any more 
children they will make me a bankrupt. _ 

My married brother, who is in America, does not 
write to me very regularly, but I can always rely a 
hearing from him in time for me to answer him before 
Christmas Day. He is like my coachman in that he 
has a large and very expensive 

He sends me photographs 
Pa in various attitudes, n 

etatled list of their ages and sexes and likes and 
dislikes.. Of course, I am interested, and, of course, 
my brother expects me to demonstrate my interest in a 
——, fashion. rae 
secretary of our local Cottage Hospital is a very 
energetic man, and he usually follows up his strong 
letter of appeal by a personal visit during December. 
He unfolds pitiable tales of debt and other worries, and 
he talks and talks till I am obliged to give way and 
hand him a sum of money, which makes his eyes glisten, 
and results in a special paragraph in his annual report 
about my beneficence and goodwill. 
THE RICH HAVE MANY FRIENDS. 
All the landladies in whose apartments I happen to 
have spent a week or two during the summer months 
_send me kind Christmas gee and devout hopes 
that I will once more pay them a visit when the spring’ 
and summer arrive. And the hotel managers likewise 
send me pretty pictorial booklets setting ith the 


SF BEES | 


SESS SSSes & 


of ir own particular localities ' 
hospitalfty. And they tell es there is electric light 
in every bedroom ! . 

Of course, I should miss all these little attentions 
at Christmastide were they not to reach me as they do; 
bat I orcasionally sit back in my library chair and I 
wonder if I should be remembered by s0 many persons 
if I did not happen to be rich. : : 

To be sure, I End a certain satisfaction in scattcring 


ld, and I am pleased to be the means of doing @ 
ie ood to my fellows here and there, but I do 
devoutly wish I were F vie and strong and Tr, 80 
that I could once for a 
T possess, 


discover how many real friends 


My estimate of the number of births in the United Kingdom registered 
during the first three months ending 
I agree to abide by the conditions of the Competition. 


(State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


. WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
Write in ink in the space provided on the coupon below what you consider will be 
the number of births in the United Kingdom registered during the first quarter of 
1906--that is, for the three months ending March 31 nezt. You may not make any 
alterations in your figures. 
Then write your name and address in the space marked, and ask two of 
your friends to witness your signature, 
. Each of the two witnesses must then cut from the copy of “ P. W.” which they have 
bought the round seal which appears on the front page of the cover, and gum é 
in the space reserved for it, alongside each signature, 
Uf you don’t wish witnesses to see your figures, fill them in after they have signed. 
4 , except a ben A your own household, may act as a witness, 
BACH OF THE TWO PERSONS WHOSE NAMES APPEAR AS 
w SES ON THE COUPON WHICH WINS THE FIRST PRIZB WILL 
RECRIVE £530. You will have no difficulty in securing witnesses if you toll 
your seen te 
eme has been started for the of advortis Pearson's 
Shilling Handbooks. On this pago will bo ound a list of —— Each book is 
num . As ase seo by the titles, they deal with a variety of subjects, and 
amongst them t will certainly be at least one which will be useful to you. 
Glance through the list and select the Look you want. Then write the number 
against it in the space provided on the ya pe 
You must then cut out the coupon, inclose it in an envelope, with a Post! Order 
for One Shilling and Twopence, and post it to the Editor, Perrson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Btrect, London, W.C., marking your envelope “ Births” in the top left-hand corner, 
You will then receive your copy of the book. 
Each competitor may send in as many a'tempts as he or she likes, provided tha$ 
each coupon is filled up properly, and is accompanied by One Shilling and Twopence. 
Proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt, and the Editor cannot 
make himself responsible for loss, or damage, or delay in transit. 
In all matters concerning this competition the published decision is fina! and 
conclusive, and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 
The full sum of £5,000 will be distributed provided that at least 250,000 coupons (each 
Properly filled up in accordance with the conditions) are received by tho proprietors of Paanson's 
BEKLY. In event of fewer coupons being received, the amount of cash disbursed 
in prizes will be a ppl enripee of £5,000. 
We guarantee to te not less than £1,000 in prizes, whatever the namber of coupons 


THE WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE OF £3,525 will be the person from whora 
we receive a coupon proper! filled up under tke conditions of the competition (and 
accompanied by a Pos' pie Me for 1s. 2d.) containing the correct or most nearly 
correct number of births inthe United Kingdom registered du the three monthe 
ending March 31, 1906, according to the Registrar-General’s publish , which will 
be taken as correct. The other prizes will bo awarded to thoee competitors from whom 
we receive coupons con numbers next in order of merit. 

In the event of a tie, the will be divided in such a way that those who tie for 
the egest prizes shall exch receive more than each of those who come next in order of 
merit. e witnesses’ — will also be divided. 

The closing date will be announced later, and will be fixed at such atime as will make 
it impossible for anyone to ascertain the correct figures while the Competition is open. 

In order to assist you, we publish below the returns of the Registrar-General showing 
the number of births for the corresponding three months during the past four years :— 
1902, 200,213 ; 1908, 293,086 ; 1904, 299,720 ; 1905, 205,832. 

-Note.—This form of competition was declared legalby the Court of Appeal on Dee. 2, 1898, 


80. Small Gardens. 


64. Things a Woman Wants 
61. Small Homes. t ‘Know 


t) A 
65. Thousand Curious Things 
66. Training for Athletics. 
67. Walking. 


68. Woodcarving. 


4. Rabbit 2 f 
Keeping or 
47. Boses and How to Grow 62. mesons for all Occa- 
one. 
4. Rowing and Sculling. Swimming. 
48. Rugby’ Football. sseiainaiiitite 
wr FOLD THE COUPON ONCE ONLY “US 
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_SNOW-SHOES FOR MARSHES. '  §HORT-SIGHTED ANIMALS. FIGHTING AGAINST perpelee pot be 


Tae tent of marsh land in the world is to So far as naturalists have been able to ascertain, | In a certain sense are still used in battle by 
bem preett CTowlands which form part of the steppe there is no such os short-sight among anime ie oar ears Indian troope, but they aze only used as beasts 
of between the rivers Intish and Obi, in Asiatic | a state of nature. the case, , of domestic of burden and draught for artillery; but in ancient 
Russia. region is flat, and covered th forests, | animals and wild ones in confinement, short-sight is eee, and eee Os OE ana period, they 
salt and quivering es, extending over an by no means unknown. Many have kept | were used in the East as fighting animals, and to 
wait Nehich ia not lees than 100,000 uare dogs and cate will remember instances of pets which swing chains and bars of metal in their trunks, to pull 
Surana the sammer dense clouds of mosquitoes flost were unable to di friends from at «| horsemen off their horses, to lift men from the ground 
over the treacherous ground. Immense areas of these | short distance. Horses, too, frequen’ from | and dash them down, and also to trample infantry 
dreaded urmans have never been visited by man. short-eight end other desenguments of — j 
The marshes, treacherously concealed under 8 sway- this of thing is sometimes met with in the case of Spd them ccapdaped tn this vor feom very carly 
ing layer tion, can only be crossed by — ae wild — t to ee eon 
. win at diseases of the ich grr Bree which they | as engines of war. Te 
Cae oo Dog apend cheapie ghareycte to the | is, however, every probability that the last campaign 
>=00—- narrow space in which they are confined. The in which they were arly’used in this capacity was 
: are never exercised distant ob and fore | that of the 1601, in which the great Akbar subdued 
: “Well, ha made any further hp jects, Ling i 
Carat or Poticn j this murder mystery to-day!” | lo0e the powers whi of this kind calls forth. ws of the Doscam, Sad 0s the 
Trained Sleuthbound : “Yes; one of the newspaper ><m0c< power in India, 


a « r . 
instrument with which the deed might have been com- | indignation, speaking of an absent acquaintance; “s Wauen your papa was courting me he always kissed 
11 ra : me on the brow.” - 
mitted.” man who is oway from bia family and never conde Shem « Harold ki me ont the stepe;” replied 
a , . » | Evelyn isentuingedly. 
HOW KILTS ARRIVED. Yes,” was the ready reply ; “ unremitting kindness. 
Tus “ Highland dress,” without a rival in picturesque- S00 >500-~ : 
ness, cnigne a its longevity, and remarkabl for the ANSWERED, ie TWO-INCH FINGER-NAILS, 
manner in which it has been employed to distinguish the healthy adult the average growth of the finger- 


the different families or clans of one race, appears to} s+. there?” nails t of a 
; : li a aa They grow faster in health than in sickness, in summer 
be a survival of the ordinary Roman dress an® ® Tel) Class: “ Four,” than fi winter, on the right hand than on the left ; 


TeacuER (to class in\school): “How many seasons is one thirty-second part of an inch per week. 
Jo * ‘ “Dust e OUF. ; ; m 
of Cusar's invasion of Britain. sonted, and while | ., cvite right,” said the teacher“Cha you name t on the middle finger, and slowest on the thumb 


From the time when it was , ™ and little 
fashion has been busy with changes in other ogre Class: “Spring, summer, atitumn, and winter.” ° aii are, therefore, all renewed in from 


the world, the costume seems to have Teacher: “Now, can an: tell : what ya 4 i 
‘Soatic dress should have been | ,,.-°; : ’ yone tell me season | 190 to 140 days. The toe-nails are four times longer 
iat aa otinned poy the national garb is due or ‘all After s pause a little urchin held out his | in growing than the finger-nails. Some years ago many 


4 28 nd. eas = 
- i weed in bk Utility ue Highlander was indifferent | ;, Well, Johnniot said the teacher. perm oa noe soln they thoes aumneaee te ‘length 
ener’ in hie Pied viodat otonsn ; he wes pre: | rune sit; the Secthall soston-” of the fingers, under which they sometimes bent in the 
pared to pass the night in defiance of the most inclement , 3 >=0c< . strangest —— folds. Travellers gave the length 
weather, while the loose undergarment would have been | arnee: “You sat up very late with George again, as three inches even more 
difficult to = upon when wading mountain | ada!” again, a. ie 
torrents or climbing the steep sides of ravine and glen. | “ Ade: “Yes, father; I was showing him some of my finger-nails grow as just upon two i hes, when 
; = aa find lif Father: “Well, Ada, whenever he wants to sit up SoC 
wict): “I your lifs 3 j . : 
en oe oy send vee mast again, you show him some of my gas bills.” ri “Why do you call that boy of yours flying 
a ir. T have beon » burglar for pease ' 
sees eeY Tae os, and, hard and conscien’ | =» OPENING GAOLS FOR CHRISTMAS. ing, but he won't work.” 
iously at business, and, as I’m only in for three ‘ 
years, I feel that the rest is doing me good.” In the little Balkan State of Roumania it : 
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When I was a Boy. 22.2" 


Ido not think that anyone 

By SIR ALFRED HARMSWORTH, — toe ve ve 

up, but we were—very 
: up indeed. When that 
serial story came to an end (“Fame and Fortune” it 
el ie a 4 have < ey a and I see = YS 
ly autobiographical), things got so that 
Herbert, who had previously eek round the world, 
and was fond of travel, went one day to Grafton Street, 
called on Mr. H. M. Stanley, the e lorer, who was 
then getting up his expedition, offercd his services, was 
accepted, and was speedily off to the Congo, where, 
by the way, he was immured some five years, undergoing 

terrible privations as a member of the rear guard. 

_ The difficulties that attended young writers at that 
time scemed to me to be haved exaggeration. I, at 
any rate, was convinced that journalism was dominated 
by a ring ; that manuscripts sent in were not read, 
and that if they were read they were not paid for, or, 
if paid for, the remuneration was sent at such times 
as Ned goal poatt fit. 2a ds 

But, on whole, I found a at deal of 
kindness among editors. iia 

COMPANIONS IN THE FIGHT FOR FORTUNE. 

I particularly remember that of Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, who then edited the St. James’s Gazette. 
I have jong treasured the kind letters from him, with 
which he returned my contributions. I had sent him 
nineteen contributions, I remember, and with each one 
ot ene aries eee —— back a short we which, 

y , soften e unpleasant jar of the post- 
man’s knock. . ‘ a “a 

How I lived at that period I cannot exactly re- 
member. Once a week, were on a Sunday, I returned 
to the parental abode, and for that day, at any rate, 
fared well internally. My good father and mother 
never had the least notion of the slender state of my 
finances, or the fact that very often I — reasons 
best known to myself—to walk to their home at Hamp- 
stead from my little chamber in Lavender Sweep, which 
is somewhere near Clapham Junction. 

It was at about that time that a very early friend, 
Max Pemberton, left Cambridge. His father always 
intended him for the Church, but in that particular 
matter Max did not see eye to eye with Mr. Pemberton 
senior, and, as “ birds of a feather flock ther,” he 
and I joined our respective forces (and finances) in 
working all day at the British Museum Library, and 
living together. We cheered the bitterness of our 
struggle y admiring each other’s productions, and 
grumbling at the taste of the editors who saw fit 
to send them back to us. And how they did come 


Gradually we began to accumulate a good amount 
of odd work, one of my incidental labours being the 
revision of an act of a pantomime for Sir Augustus F : 
Harris—performed, I believe, somewhere in the North | “Of course. If there is anything funnier than 
of England. Later on, by the instrumentality of my Binks trying to tackle a great principle that he 
father, who had some interest in the first starting of | doesn’t fully understand I don’t know what it is.” 

the Eventnc News, I became a contributor to that ——— 


contributions to various London journals at night. I 
was with Mr. Iliffe for cighteen months, Before I left 
he offered me a small partnership in his business. 
was just of age then. I had saved a little money, and 
had inherited a little on my twenty-first birthday. 

But much more useful than the small capital I had 
accumulated was the insight I had gained into the 
poring Se neg of the people of our manufacturing towns. 
Long before, I had n to contribute to Sir George 
Newnes’ journal, T11-Bits, and Sir George, then, as 
to-day, the most generous of editors, pointed out that 
his readers had expressed the opinion that my contri- 
butions. were good, and often asked me for more. 
saw and thoroughly realised at that time that in 
potest and daily journalism the people's needs had 

n but scantily supplied. 

I felt that, in addition, there was little attempt on 
the Bert of newspaper proprietors to find out what the 
people really wanted, and a vast amount of tradition 
and fetishism ruled the making of popular journalism, 
I fixed my aim then, as I have always since, at a daily 
journal or journals, How to “get there” I had nc 
notion, To come up to London from a provincial town, 
with a few hundreds of pounds, to start a morning 
newspaper, was too ludicrous a plan to confide to my 
dearest friend. 

A COMPLEX BUSINESS. 
But gradually, after many ups and downs, by the 
riceless assistance of a compact band of brothers, all 

interested in the promotion of the family fortunes, all, 
I think, journalists and men of business by instinct, 
all prepared to work by night as well as by day, we 
find ourselves, aided by much good fortune in the 
selection of our colleagues, the owners of many daily 
journals and quite a family of wee publications. 
Ours is, I often think, the most complex business in 
London. It is at present scattered in more than a 
dozen buildingm; it deals with s dozen different 
publics; our printing presses do not cease running on 
any day in the year; the contributors to our publica- 
tions number several hundred, and they are living in 
almost every country in the world. 

It is some sign that the great number of our 
journals, with their total weekly circulation of con- 
siderably more than eight millions of copies, has, so 
far as I am aware, not injured any other venture of the 
same kind, and, indeed, I think it has been accom- 

nied by the rise of several others. Huge businesses 

ve arisen in our field since we commenced, much the 
jereer being that of Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson 
imited. 


(Tux Editor of Pearson's Weekly feels sure that his 
readers will be interested in the following article. But 
he hardly knows what to call the contributor. Perbaps 
by the this appears he will have lost the familiar 
name of Alfred Harmsworth.) 


My friend, Sir Edward Clarke, once remarked that 
it was not easy for him to say with certainty at what 
time he resolved to be a barrister. 

I, on the other hand, can remember very distinctly 
when I determined not to be a barrister. It was a hard 
struggle—at the moment—between inclination and 
environment, for I had been brought up in a legal 
circle from my earliest childhood, with the perpetual 
prospect of is and gown, sessions and circuits, and, 
it wash: d, highly-marked briefs. 

Almost the earliest photograph my mother possesses 
of me represents a small child, with long curls, attired 
in his father’s horse-hair wig and stiff gown. Secretly, 
I always loathed the profession, even though I ha 
seen a good deal of the successful side of it, for among 
our family friends were most of the leading barristers 
of ten or fifteen years ago. One of my recollections is 
being taken to the St. Stephen's Club, at the age of 
seven or eight to be made known to Sir Edward Clarke 
for whose talent and integrity my father always had 
great admiration. 

AS EDITOR OF “ YOUTH." 

I had been preparing for Cambridge up till 1881, 
when a fortunate chance took mo abroad for one of 
the most delightful of holidays. Previously I had 
founded and edited a school magazine, had contributed 
to the customary poet's corner of the local papergand 
written one or two articles for Bicrcursa News, of 
which I afterwards became associate-editor. 

There was at that particular time a great outburst 
of boys’ journals. e Cassells, the Ingrams, and 
others were all busy issuing new kinds of juvenile 
publications. It occurred to me, while sojourning in 
the mountains of Savoy, to turn some of i store of 
boyish knowledge to practical account, and I did. _ 

Gradually I found that I was making quite a nice 
little income from this kind of work, and, presently, 
without any le or difficulty, I was elated by the 
appointment to the editorship of a paper called Yours, 
the property of the In.usrratep Lonpon News. There, 
in a very small office at the top of 198 Strand, I began 
to ahi A out that strangest and most changeable of 
freaks, the taste of the public. 

I had been up to then in charye of a tutor, Mr. J. W. 
Jocelyn, and I well remember his annoyance, and my 
father’s, too, when I — my determination to 
give up the idea of Cambridge, and of the Bar, and 


Atrrep C, Harmsworrts. 


i 
WOULD BE FUNNY. 
“] rHovént all the toasts to-night were to be of a 
light and amusing nature.” 
“They are.”’ 
“But you have Binks down for a topic that is 


decidedly heavy and serious.’’ 


that “ Literature isa good stick, but a bad crutch,” was 


, f ; , journal, of which I am now the principal proprietor. DasHawar: “ at that shabby millionaire. You 
ry into my ears daily for some time, but without ’ a Wank i an com gates kiss by his poet 
Cleverton: “No; but you can judge him by his 


Long before that, by the assistance of Mr. Samuel 
Carter Hall, some contributions of mine made their way 
into the QUEEN. On, one occasion I was commissioned 
by Me. Le Sage to interview the Surrey cricketers for 

Datty TELEGRAPH. 

I wrote a great deal for the Lapy’s Picrorrat, con- 
tributed . poses hs to the London letters of many 

rovincial journals, and did a vast amount of that free 

nce work which was much more general then than it 
is at present, when young men of any ability and 
industry are snapped up by a newspaper at once. 

It was not long before I saw that the profits of 
newspaper proprietors and the payments to contri- 
butors, on the scale of that day, bore no relation to 
the anxiety of the work. 

There came at that particular juncture in my carcer 
an opportunity of getting an inside knowledge of the 

ractical work of newspaper production, and, very 
ortunately, I saw and seized it. 

Most of us are the creatures of accident, and it hap- 
pened that during a cycling tour in Devonshire I got 
wet through, and suffered from a bout of congestion 
of the lungs, which laid me low for a great period. 
When I recovered, the doctors told me that I must go 
from London—at any rate, for a time. 

WORK FOR SIR GEORGE NEWNES. 

At that particular moment Mr, William Iliffe, of 
Coventry, to whose journal, the Bicyciine News, I had 
been a contributor some years previously, wanted the 
assistance of someone to superintend the paper at the 
Coveney end. With many fears that I was detaching 
myself from what had become a growing circle of work, 
I left London. 

Mr. Iliffe, then and now, one of the most successful 
printers in the Midlands, a man keenly alive to every 
new invention, and who at that time had in his works 

mechanical contrivances only recently introd 
into metropolitan printing houses, saw me, liked me, 
and I liked him. I learnt much from him while at 
Coventry. 

I came into contact with vast numbers of hard- 
headed Midland folk by day, and I continued my 


“Things went splendidly for a year or so. Sir William 

In a leaps a good paymaster rewarded me with 

a year salary. I had a little set of chambers 

hard by the Temple, and was filled with the joy 

that comes of a young man’s vanity of absolute 
independence. . : 

Later, I threw in my domestic lot with that of a 
life-long friend, Herbert Ward, who has since arrived 
at fortune. We took a small cot at Hampstead, 
and made a little circle of our own. Mr. Max Pember- 
ton,‘in his Cambridge vacations, was one; Mr. Joseph 
Hatton another. 

WHEN MY SERIAL STORY ENDED. 

Others, full of ambitions for literary fame at the 
time, but since scattered to various corners of the 
world, were our friends. Things went very merrily 
until. without any warning, it was suddenly intimated 
to me that Sir William Ingram was about to sell 
Yours. . 

The news came as 8 blow at the moment, but with 
all the confidence of eighteen I celebrated the occasion 
by taking myself to the country, there to write all sorts 
of wonderful things to replace the salary I had lost. 
I did a good deal of chance work there, and I was so 
happily situated as to be near someone who has been 
ve des to me ever since. 

n I returned to London, however, I found that 
with the tion of one solitary serial story, for which 
I was paid in weekly instalments, I had nothing to 
live upon unless I chose to return to the parental roof— 
in other words, to confess the failure that had been so 
freely predicted, and become & schoolboy again. 

By a strange reversal of the wheel of fortune, Herbert 
we te ae ee 

term: 10 of his houses in 0! 
poy ae = take h imself to California. It 


wife's.” 


er face __- 
“T suppose,” said the landlady scornfully, “you 
think og are smart to lock up everything before you 
out?” 
i Thad not thought about it,” replied the new lodger ; 
“ but now you mention it, perhaps I was.” 
een ewe 


WANTED THE BOUNTY. 


Tne other day a country youth enlisted. He was 
given his kit and directed to his room, but instead 
of departing for it with military promptitude he hung 
about hesitatingly. . 

“‘’Seuse me, sergeant,” said he, “but you ain't 
gimme my bounty.” 

“Bounty?” gasped the sergeant. “What bounty?” 

“Why, ain’t I to get twenty pund bounty fer 
‘istin’?” cried the recruit, in alarmed tones, 

The sergeant roared with laughter. 

“Who told you you were to have any bounty money 
at all?” pe ee A 

“Gran'feyther did,” retorted the recruit aggres- 
sively. “Gran’feyther said ’o 'ad twenty pund when 
’e ‘listed fer the Peninsula, an’ so did feyther when 
‘9 listed fer the Crimec. Gran’feyther’s dcad, but 
feyther’s still livin’, an’ I'll bring ‘im fer witness 
agenst yer if yer tries to chate me out of me bounty 
money. 


— i 
Composer: “ Yes, my opera will be sung when the 
works of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner are 


forgotten.” 
‘She : “Yes, but not until then.” 


——p 
“You want to sell me a motor-car, do you? What sort 
of one do Ji make? Has it got any kind of record?” 
“Record? I should say it has! e’ve never turned 
out a machine that hasn't been stopped by the police 


him instructions that for a limited period a s for too much speed. We guarantee you will be arrested 


weekly sum should be paid to Herbert. With ~ 


and what I earned from the serial story, he and I li machine.” 
/ 


The firet prise under conditions of our new competition is 83,525. 


at least once a month for fast driving if you buy our 
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Footlight Favourites and their Funniest Stories. 4g00d 


By John L. Shine. 


Do you know Merrion Square, Dublin? If you do 
not, let me = that it corresponds with the Rue 
in Paris, and is the home of the decaycd 


Faubo in 
Trish aralnorucy. 


One day Miss McTurk, an elderly maiden lady, of 
Merrion dhaate, hails Tim O'Grady, carman, and says 


to him: 


“TI want you to take me uncle Murphy for a drive 


this afternoon.” 


“Ye've come to the right boy, miss,” says Tim ; “I've 
the swatest little turn-out in Dublin, and the mare can 


do her twelve an hour widout turnin’ a hair.” 

“Oh! but that won't do at all, me man,” says Miss 
McTurk, turning pale with fright ; “me uncle Murphy 
is a very ould gentleman and he must be driven very 


carefully. If anything happened to him I should lose 


ry 


my present income. I’m afraid you won't do,” and 
with that she turns away. 

“Troth, miss,” cries Tim, “ye needn't be alarmed 
if it’s slow drivin’ ye want. Sure, the mare can go as 
slow as a telegraph boy if she loikes. She'd be ener? 
at ivery funeral in the country if she wor only black 
instid of brown.” 


miss,” says Tim, expecting at Icast five shillings. 
“ An’ where shall I be takin’ him?” 

“Oh!” says Miss McTurk, “just drive about nice 
and steady round the Phoenix Park for an hour. And 
nerve, your eighteenpence. Mind you are to go very 
slow. 

Tim pockets the eighteenpence (his strictly legal 
fare), but says nothing. Then he squares his shoulders, 
takes a firm hold of the whip and the reins, and says 
in a low, fierce voice, with murder in heart and his fare 
in his pocket: sa 

“ Are ye ready?” 

“Yes,” says Miss McTurk, “and mind you're 
careful.” 

“Whoop, whirroo, whoop'” roars Tim, and hits the 
mare a frightful crack with his whip. The carriago 

8 off as if fired from a cannon, and Miss McTurk 

ints on the kerbstone. ‘“ Who-o-op, gee-up, whirroo! 
whack, whack!” from Tim, 

“Oh, stop, stop, man, dear—are you mad ?—you're 
killing me—stop, stop, help, fire, help!” from “me 
anole Marple. is 


“Pwhat’s the matter, ye ould image?” says Tim, 
looking round for a second after having knocked over 
three perambulators, an apple-cart, and a policeman. 
Then, siving the mare another whack—“ Fire away, 


“Oh, you're killing me, you're killing me! Stop, 
ep "do slow, go slow! Help, help! I'm dyin’, 
I'm dyin’!” 


~ + Ah! die an’ be 
d-dhrowned,” _re- 
‘torts Tim; “d'ye 
think I'm goin’ to 
be al day Ghrivin': 


an hour? 
By Harry Randall. ; 

I reust that aoe yall excuse me if I tell you a little 

to: inst m . ; 

i In ae inst leek it is the only one I can think of 
on the spur of the moment, and, in the second place, 
I am hopeful that it may “meet the eye” of certain 
clerical and medical gentlemen of my acquaintance 
and restore me to that favour with them from which 
1 recently Salk trons no fault of my own, as you 

presently learn. 

oe always been fond of boxing and sports of all 
kinds, and whenever I get the chance, which is seldom, 
I go to the National Sporting Club to see any glove-fight 
there may be on. . —— 

While there one evening I was introduced to a well- 
known pugilist just as he was about to enter the ring 
to do fe. I certainly did not speak to him for more 
than five seconds, but he seemed to : 
me, for between the rounds he frequent! smiled at me, 
as-if to say, “It's all right, old boy, I sha’n’t forget 

” 


you. . ; 
However, I did not see him again, and I certai 
should not have hucws him if I had, until—but 


Sinan 


te 
lf, in addition to other sports, is one of my 
iepaliine, ‘and I belong to a golf club which numbers 
mfany reverend and medical gentlemen smong its mem- 
bers. One afternoon I played in a “foursome” with 


take a fancy to 


was feeling mighty 
"on the way, 

flattered myself that I had 

. made agreeable, friendly 

progress by my nice, eX unobtrusive ways and bland 

smiles (ahem!), and I felt that I was a credit to my 

profession. 

These beatific feelings, however, were to be rudely 
dissipated, 

rning @ corner we came upon three men walking 
hard along the road towards us. They wore neck- 
cloths instead of collars, their boots were covered with 
dust, and altogether they presefted a pretty rough 
ap ce. oreover, they were unmistakably prize- 
fighters out for training—no one could help noticing 
the fighting man’s ear and nose. As they passed us 
one looked hard at me. However, they went on, and 
the parson with whom I was walking said something 
not very complimentary about their appearance. 
Suddenly I heard someone running behind me, but 
before I could look round I received a smack on the 
back, and a voice roared in my ear: 

“What! My old pal, Harry Randall!” 

It was, of course, the “ pes’ whose acquaintance I 
had made at the N.8.C., al it took me some little 
time to recognise him, but he remembered me all 
too well, 

Then he pretended to weep with joy at seeing me, 
shook me heartily by the hand, borrowed half-a-crown, 
said in a painfully loud voice, “Come and see me give 
Puggy Wolf a pasting,” and left me in a state of abject 
mortification. 

Meanwhile my friends had walked on with their 
noses high in the air, and when at last I got away from 
my “old man of the sea” and rejoined them, the 
atmosphere, although it was August, and I was hot 
all over, scemed to have become positively arctic. 

In the railway carriage I feebly tried to explain the 
matter away, but there seemed to be a dead silence 
on the subject, a sort of “let it go.” 

And, mind you, I had only seen that “ pug” once in 
my life before, 
and that for five 
seconds. I fer. 
vently hope that 
the next time I see 
him he will be in 
the ring getting 
the worst hiding 
he ever had in his 
life. 


By Ww. lL. Abingdon. 

Actors are notoriously fond of “talking shop,” so I 
hope you won't mind if I tell you a story of my early 
as as an actor in the provinces. 

served under many managers, one of whom I par- 
ticularly remember. Smithson, as I will call him, 
was a “character,” and a very good fellow in many 
respects, but he had one rather fatal defect—it was 
next to impossible to extract any money from him. 

‘When in the course of three weeks five shillings was 
all I could extract from him, and that only after 
tremendous exertions, I came to the conclusion that 
the game had gone on long enough, and I told him that 
I intended is ane at the end of ie a Smithson 
affected to be greatly surprised and pained. 

“Oh, dear boy, don’t talk like that,” he said patting 
me on the back, “don’t say you're going to leave the 
old man in the lurch. You know you have always 
been my favourite; and think of all I have done for 
you.” 

I thought of all he had not done for me, and 
reiterated. my intention to leave, 

Again he pleaded with me to remain ; but at last he 
saw that I was in earnest, and played his last coup. 
Becoming rer mysterious and impressive in manner, 
he led me aside. 

“Now, dear Willy,” he whispered, “don’t let us 
hear any more of this. If you will only stay with me 
T'll make your fortune for you—ab-so-lutely make your 
fortune.” 

“ How?” I asked sceptically. 

“Hi’sh. Not a word to the others. They'd be eaten 
up with jealousy if they knew. Stay with me and I'll 
make you my acting manager!" 

But I was reckless enough to decline this dazzling 

rospect, and thus, perhaps, I threw away a fortune. 
Perhaps not. 

We certainly knew what work meant in those days. 
I remember a stage-struck youth pind the a ape 
He said he wanted experience, and he got it. @ put 
on two or t pieces a night, and one morning, after 
the parts had been given out, the stage-struck youth 
approached Smithson, wearing a puzzled expression. 

“Well, dear boy, what's the matter?” said Smithson. 

“Look here, ’'ve given me three parts to play 
to-night,” replied the youth. : 

“And what of that,” cried Smithson loudly, “I 
know I’m favouring you at the expense of the others. 
But I can’t help it. I have taken a fancy to you, and 
there's nothing I wouldn't do for you. Three fine 


parts. There’s not many young men get such a |. 


chance. 
“Oh, that’s all very well,” remonstrated the victim, 


“but I don’t see how it’s to be done. In the first 
place I have to fight a duel with myself in the second 
part, and then in the third part I have to coma on and 
stop the fight.” 

“Oh, well, dear boy,” said Smithson airily, “we'll 
cut two of them out.” In the end somebody fell sick, 
a the stage-struck youth had to play six parts instead 
of three. 

Again he sought out Smithson and remonstrated. 
“Tut, tut,” said Smithson indignantly, “I don’t know 
what you young fellows are coming to. Didn't you 
come to me for experience?” 

er I know I did, but-—-” 7 

“And aren’t you getting a weck’s experience eve 
night? What more do you want? Still, if you dos 
like it you may There are hundreds of young men 
who would be glad to pay me a handsome premium to 
be in your shoes.” 

And, of course, he stayed until all his money had 
passed from his pocket into Smithson’s. 

One day I remember going to call on Smithson at 
ue lodgings. I was on the usual vain quest for my 
salary. 

With tears in his eyes Smithson assured me that 
owing to the most unprecedented circumstances—so 
unprecedented that apparently even he could not ex- 
plain them—he was at that moment without a penny 
in Lo world. FY cont ; P 

“It isn’t as if I couldn’t get money—plenty of mone 
—if I cared to ask for it, dear Willy. Why, if I cabled 
this afternoon to my brother in Australia for a 
thousand pounds he'd send it to me by return. But 
my Sige my fatal pride, stands in the way. Yes, my 
pride. Oh! by the way, dear boy, you might run 
round the corner and get a quartern of whisky.” 

But I had not come to buy drinks for Smithson, and 
I said so plainly. With a sigh of humorous resigna- 
tion he rang for the landlady and said in his most 
mellifluous tones: “Dear lady, my friend and I are 
discussing important matters of business—important 
matters of business—I might even say affairs of State. 
And—ah—a little refreshment—in fact, dear lady, 
would you be so very kind as to get us a bottle of the 
best Scotch whisky. And—ah—as I have left m rye 
at the theatre would you, charge it in the—ah-_bi Re 

“T am very sorry, Mr, Smithson,” replied the land- 
lady, “ but you know Mrs. Smithson particularly said 
I was not to get you any whisky you didn’t pay for.” 

“Mrs. Smithson is a remarkable woman, but she 
does not always understand the necessities of—ah— 
genius. My friend has called upon me to discuss grave 
matters of business, and it is inconceivable that in my 
own house I should not be able to offer him suitable 
refreshment. But, dear lady, there is no need to 
perchawe a bottle—we are, I trust, strictly moderate 

rinkers. Now, dear lady, half a pint—say, even a 
shilling’s worth of whisky—and on the word of a Smith- 
son I will ‘aed you the money to-night.” 

The landlady shook her head. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Smithson, “this is really very 
funny. Here we are discussing matters involving 
thousands of pounds, and a shilling’s worth of whisky 
is temporarily beyond my means. But I will moderate 
even this ridiculously moderate request. You will not 
want more than one glass, will you, my dear Willy? 
No. Then,: dear lady, just get us fourpenn’orth of 
whisky. Just four merry little pennyworth. Just 
fourpenn’orth, dear _ 


— 
he “dear lady” 
consenéed, and 
Smithson turned to 
me, cere: “As I 
was telling you, my 
dear Willy, my pride, 
my fatal pride——” 
ee 


Miss Fortes Ait: “Well, you know, marriage is a 
lottery, and I truly believe it.” 

Miss Fiftee Too: “So do I! But where do you 
suppose I could get a ticket?” 


oe eee 


“Womax! he cried. “Woman! Do you thus spura 
my heart after leading me on?” 

“ When did I lead you on, as you call it?” asked the 

irl. 
oe Did you not tell me that a fortune-teller had told 
you that you were to wed a handsome, blonde young 
man, with the grace of a Greek God and the voice of an 
olian harp?’ 4 


FOR THE BEST FOOTBALL 
REPORTS BUY THE.... 


Baily Crprecs 


LONDON’S GREAT HALFPENNY 
MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls 
throughout the Country. 


The first prise under conditions of our new competition is 83,525. 
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By DAVID DEVANT. 


The famous conjurer whose performances arith Mr. J. N. Maskelyne are so well known. 


Earsoutiy about Christmas time, when young people 
looking forward to evening parties and so on, it is as 
well for the amateur conjurer to refresh his memory as to 
command, as well as io bars a 


Before describing any tricks, it may be well if I point 
out one or two things which amateur conjurers in gencral 
will find it advisable to bear in mind. 

First, with reference to the tricks themselves, always 
include in your repeciciee 8 number of illusions that may 
La gpa ol e aid of simple things which are to be 

anywhere—such as eat, hats, handkerchiefs, 

paper end pencil, and s0 on. 
never unce to your audience beforehand 
the exact nature of the trick you are about to do. If 
they.do not know what is coming, their observation of 


. 


audience, with a request thet 


three or four figures or the | 


7 ro) name of some friend of theirs, 
may be written on it. 


is a photograph frame, end pute the 
e then 


on the topof it. 
op Tire kis Week om the endbense while 
waz, and it leaves an the figures are being written. 


| 


Having called attention to the fect tant 
t been unfolded, and that, therefore, he 
was written on it, he 
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bag 
which Be is able to pour several glasses of wine 


ne, enn Siwckier is filled with wine, tied up et the 


e 
H 
[ 
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bladder elfen grey with it, and the wine flows out. 
The paper, with the bladder inside it is then crumpled up 
and thrown aside. 


preading 
announces that the first card he wishes to be chosen is, say, 
a" vider the audience 
member of the au steps forward, and, selecting 
a card at random, hands it to the pecinecaen, who announces 
that, su-e enough, it is the ace of hearts. In the same 


card was at the bottom of the 
pack, say the ace of hearte, 
whereas, in reality, it is the - 


ten of diamonds. 
He next asks for the ten of 
diamonds to be picked, and 


is given, say, ie two of 
. Then he announces 
that he himself will pick up the 


two of he takes up the ace of hearts, whose 


position has carefull ed. He then holds the 
three cards named, and a able to disclose them to the 
au 


z 
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pack, and when the selec 

slips it among the others and allows the pack 

aoa shuffled. 

He then re-shuffies it himself behind his t 
en 
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importance. 
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Jack: “In luck. Why, how’s that?” 
Jeet «You'll nover know how humiliating it is to be 
rejected.” 
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By THE SQUIRREL, 


Were tho last words of Marmion. 
Now, had I been in Stanley’s place 

When Marmion urged him to the chase, 
You would have thought, unless you knew, 
That Scottish fray was Irish stew ! 


Shade of Sir Walter! What does all this mean? 


“LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT!" 
As I stood on the platform at a quiet country station, 
an engine, coming along from rr left at thirty miles an 
hour. barns to whistle when still a mile eyes tom me. 
The shrill sound continued until the engine had passed 
a mile and a half to my right. For how long was I 
bearing its whistle P 
THE FOUR TENANTS. 

I have a square grass field, in which twelve trees have 
been planted in the poei- 

tions shown in the diagram. 
Four tenants applied for 
itas accommodation ground, 
and, anxious to please them 
all, I suggested that they 
should each have a quarter 
of the field. To this they 
agreed on the conditions 
that each quarter should be 
exactly similar in shape and 
size, and inclose three of the 


trees. 
How did I make fences that would carry this out? 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 

It is said that cheese, though indigestible, helps us 
to digest other food. Here, then, is something that may 
help us to assimilate our nuts :— 

If a cheese weighs twelve pounds and a quarter of a 
cheese, how much does a cheese and a quarter weigh P 


THE FIVE MATCHES. 


—— 


\ 


Place four matches to form a diamond, and lay one 
across the middle. Now remove three of these, an 
ns i only two, so as to make a figure similar to the 


Re 


THE ENIGMA, 
I may be half of ten, 
I wey be nearly nine ; 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE SCHOOLBOY. 
Three hungry scholars came to a wayside inn, ana 
saw this sign over the door :— 


PLACET ORE 
STAT ORDINE 


ORE STABIT 
ORE AT ASIT 


The lacent smile faded from his face as a village 
achoolboz, who had overheard him, broke in with the 
rendering of the words: 


We do not ask for solutions. These 
will be found on the last pags 
of this paper. 


The first prise under conditions of our new competition ie 83,525. 
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“Due trouble is that we eat too fi »” said the man 
who worries about health. 
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on when belly, and mistletoe, and a. Loy 
in, igs come in—oh, no! Christmas’ Dra = 
I eee folks want something grand and filashy—| “ That's right,” answered the man who worries about 
perhaps they think they'll get etter value by going | money. “ Some of us eat 80 fast that our incomes can't 
Nerehers anyhow, they mostly go to big stores in the keep up with our grocery bills. 
chief streets for their things at Christmas, and us that's 
got little shops are left, and don’t know how to pay our 
rent and gas bills, let alone buy a goose!” . 
There is Leer! too much truth in this complaint. 


——e fe 
Hicxs: “How do you happen to be going fishing on 
Friday? I thought you belivved Friday was an unlucky 
Wicks : “Well, I always fave. But it occurred t> 
. Y me this morning that perhaps it would be unlucky for 
entice many customers who are content to deal with | the fish.” 
the humbler em — at other times. bee Peg 
nesses, too, great, insure agains , 
which may come as the result of bad weather. This is 
the case in London, where a fog may easily 
descend like a pall and smother the Yuletide traffic. 
So much is this the case that “fog licies” are 
————_ things every December in great City 


o on. 

Gutter merchants are likewise to be numbered among 
those to whom Christmas brings dread and anxiety. 
“Jf it’s snowy or wet and sl , we do jolly badly,” 
confided one of the fraternity. “For then, of course, 
people who've been out shopping want to hurry home. 
And generally they’ve got ir arms full of parcels, 
so that they can’t be bothered to get coppers out of 


ADVISING HIM. 
The other day two navvies were busy with a piece of 
work appertaining to the la down of some electric 
in The manager had been standing close by 
watching the men the whole day, much to the chagrin 
and annoyance of these two particular workmen. 


So Take Out an Insurance Policy against Christmas. 
The Happy Season Is Bad for Lodging-houses. 


“Tp I didn’t insure against Christmas I should pro- 

bably have to go into the workhouse,” gloomily avow 
a restaurant-keeper whom TP. IV. interviewed last 
Christmas Eve. “I know it's the general opinion that 
people in my line do a roaring trade at this time of the 
year, but many of us don't. You see, my place is in 
the busiest part of London, and I mostly dépend on 

business people for my trade. 

ristmas holidays cause them to dwindle 

away. Even if a man hasn't a home of his own to 
to, it’s poor luck for him if he hasn't got some friends 
or relations to ask him to oe Christmas with them. 
lo come back to me after 
their holidays, they’ve generally spent so much money 
in having a good time, treating their friends, and buy- 


pertinence of the man. 
“Well,” replied the workman, “ye had better make 


a miove or ye'll lose two men.” 


ee 
Master Pest: “ You made a mistake, governess. You 
told me that you couldn’t take four from three ‘” 
Governess : “Of course not, you silly boy:” 
Master Pert: “ Well, Bri told me that her father 
used to take four pints of from three cows.” 
eet § 


oo 
Mns. Fercusow (to caller): “I never did like her. 


ristmas Eve he doesn’t pay me |" 
and when the impudent thi spoke to me the way she 


anything ; but if I take less than so much, he buys my 


pay & premium on an insurance policy against losing | Christmas dinner and helps me with my rent and coals. | did 1 was with indignation. I couldn’t say 
too much. That’s what I call a sensible investment.” a word.” 


‘Would that everybody could make sure of Christmas 


Mr. Ferguson (interrupting): “That must have hap- 
cheer and comfort on such moderate terms! sagan: : me iad 


Other victims had the same tale to tell. Some of the pened before we wore marri 
confessions were in the nature of surprises. They flatly 
contradicted the popular notion that Christmas —— 
so much prosperity with it that practically everybody 
does well while its influence lasts. 

This is not invariably the case, to give another in- 
stance, in the furniture trade. A rich man will, of 
course, willingly buy his wife a new suite or something 
of the sort, and fond couples who get married at this 
time can’t start es without tables and chairs 

ut, broadly speaking, dining- 


Nee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee aaEEEEnEEEnEsaEy EEE 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Resders who wish to start this Competition may obtain copies 
containing a complete set of pictures up to date for nine penny stamps post free, and 
a complete and authorised list of stations for four penny stamps. 


£100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Consolation Gifts . . 
50 GRAMOPHONES, Worth from £1 Is. to £3 3s. 


Great Station Hunting Contest. 


“Boardinghouse might have. been mentioned earlier, 
as being akin to restaurants. The landladies of many of 
these establishments have all too much reason to dread 
the coming of Christmas. 
THE “UNJUST LODGER.” 
“My dear, it's awful!” declared a distracted “ lad, 
of Pere, Come » 4 


away for a week or more at ristmas, and, of 
fourse, pay no bills at all or else ask for a great 
reduction. And those who stop with me are a terrible 
expense. They expect all sorts of extras and call me 


them their Christmas as a sort of Christmas box, 
nua grocer gives an shmeene® And some of them want 
goi 


‘considering ; 

me once @ year. And ‘that's sometning © . M 
se net 2 700s. ey come beck 00 Giscriisled with 
what I provide, after the luxury they have been enjoy- 


ing, that I have to more money than I can ord 
to ¢ them notice.” 
Hany hotels ve to insure against loss at 


and relations, like those who desert the restaurants. 
. BDRAPERS AND GROCERS IN TROUBLE. 


-termed prosperous i‘ 
The simple froth is that comparatively few 
at this time. 
They want the bulk of their money for other and extra 
expenses. F 
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“against Christmas is the mall shopkeeper—the grove, 
confectioner, ond 00 om, carr on business 
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START TO-DAY. 


SUMMARY. 


«wetancs Banoness Ista, a wealthy widow who has 
one foreign marriage, and a title by 
vers two beautiful girls—sisters—working for 
their living as dressmakers in a London slum. 
By private means she learns that the sisters are, in 
reality, members of an old and aristocratic family, and 
that elder, Julia, is entitled to call herself Lady 


- Thinking that something can be made out of her lucky 
find, she immediately adopts the two girls and brings 

to her mansion in Park Lane. For obvious reasons 
the story of the sisters’ earlier struggles is kept to a small 


Winnie Lavenden, the younger sister, falls in love with 
a rising young barrister, a member of Parliament, named 
Edward Agnew, who has been “brought out” by Con- 
stance Istria, with the two-fold object of making him 
Prime Minister and her third husband. 
itor turns up at Park Lane who calls 
ide, but who reveals himself to Julia 
venden as James Garth, the brother of a convict whom 
married in the days of her poverty. 
register of the wedding and the certificate has 
destroyed by fire, and as the child has died, and 
worthless husband has become a convict, Julia had 
the past may be forgotten. 
tells her she is mistaken; her child still 

ing certificate is in his possession. 
price upon the document. He will marry 


Winnie loathes him, and, when the subject is dis- 
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cussed, tries to snatch at the certificate. She gets Garth’s 
address and calls at his flat late in the evening. 
Meanwhile the convict has escaped, and, attired as o 
nurse, gets: admission to his wife—Lady Lavenden—who 
helps him with money. He shows no wish to persecute 
her, and she gives him his brother's address. 
Winnie, at James Garth’s flat, waits patiently till near 


hol 
way a part of the document. Garth springs at 


tear a 
her and finds he is confronted by a revolver. 
A struggle takes place. The revolver goes off, and 


very slowly, she struggles back to consciousness. 
Her eyes open heavily, and she looks around. Then a 
stifled shriek breaks frem her. Hard by, at her very feet, 
lies a figure in evening-drese—a figure fearfully, ominously 
motionless. It is James Garth, and there is a small 
blue mark between his brows. He is quite dead. 

An abyss of horror swallows up Winifred Lavenden. 
She cannot think, yet she knows herself innocent in 


* jntention of the man's death. She had not meant to fire, 


only to overawe him, to get the certificate and deliver 
Julia. - 


David Garth.” She crumples it up in her palm—and 
shudders at the noise it makes in the silent place. 
The revolver lies at her feet; she picks it up and rises 


totteringly. An instinct of self-preservation is asserting. 
iteelf in her. She staggers to the switches and puts out 
the lights. 


A gleam from the exterior light on the staircase comes 
under the door of the flat, showing her its — 
awhile by it, trying to steady herves. 
Fin “ae ew ged My Ra fronting es 
Eiven a8 she does so the light umder the door is obscured 
and: the bell rings. Someone is seeking admission. 
Winifred Lavenden reels back from the door, shrinking 
into the darkest corner of the little central corridor of the 


flat. 

Another gleam of light attracts her attention. It comes 
from email glazed slit in the wall next to the stair- 
case. It is a spy-hole by which to observe callers—through 


e 
g 
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: 
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FOR LIFE ANDO LOVE. 


A Story of Smart Society and a Brave Woman. 


By R. NORMAN SILVER. | 


Author of “A Daughter of Mystery,” “The Golden Dwarf,” “A Double Mask,” “Held Apart,” etc., ete. 


| What Happened at 
Midnight, 
Rik moment Winnie cowered in the little dark, cor: 
, straining ea to see throug narrow glazed 
hole. She could not move, she could scarcely faink. 
th body and soul seemed paralysed. 

The subdued murmur of midnight London came to her 
from below. The rattle of "buses, the roll of carriage- 
wheels, the beat of swift hoofs spoke to her of ite restless 
toilers and still more restless pleasure-seekers. 

And clear against that far-olf murmur she could hear the 
re of her own heart; she felt that its convulsive 

hrobbing would even reach the ears of that cloaked figure 
= dimly-lighted landing outside the closed door of the 


Suddenly the figure moved again, and another summons 
from the electric bell sounded imperiously in the darkness 
of the place. 


Winifred Lavenden shrank from it, as one shrinks from 
a blow. What was she to do? That door alone stood 
between her and discovery—discovery of the awful tragedy 
ao had brought about with such terrible com- 


P a 

Only its wooden frame separated James Garth from his 
belated visitor. And James Garth, alias James Garside, 
lay still and straight in that inner room, his evil career 
ended, the craftiest scheme of all his crafty life brought 
to naught at its most promising juncture. 

Once more the muffled Agere rang, loudly, tly. 
vom serie ee from ig -hole, fearful ped — 
chance ray ing throug! e@ narrow pane from 
single light on the fading should reveal her to the caller’s 


gaze. 

In moving she —— the extremity of the corridor; her 
hand fell upon a knob, and she was conscious that a cool 
current of air fanned her burning cheeks. 
to the flat? Sh pay Prong sth tremsbtin fingers. It 

e rem s 
was, indeed, @ door by which sho had paused, a door 
intended, no doubt, for the convenience of the. staff of 


ap See ares eae ee Seer ees ae and 
gee away down the dusky passage upon which she had 
opened. 


iunding he stood the impatient figu: 


about her, 
overtaken her in the flat, and rian which che bed aw 
and her sister's enemy dead at her feet. 


START TO-DAY. 


she reached her own room, and, without touching the 
electric switches near the door, hastened in the darkness to 
restore her out-door garments to their place. Then, and 
not till then, oe ee oe os 

Something dropped from her hand as she did so—some- 

that she had held clutched tightly in one soft palm 
since the moment when she had attempted to achieve the 
ae tend ceed atone of a f th 

was a and crum) ° of the 
marriage-certificate that given Se ET tomes over 
Julia and her. The other part must be in his hand, that 
hand which by now had closed upon it with the indomitable 
clutch of the dead. 

The portion in her own hand set forth the date of tho 

—— David Garth and Julia Lavenden, their 
ages occupations, and that they were respectively 
bachelor and spinster. 
_ Their addresses followed, and the torn certificate ended 
in a ragged edge, that cut transversely through that of 
Julia Lavenden, leaving it incomplete. Apparently about 
a third of the document was missing. 

Winnie shuddered as she ised its whereabouts, and 
the dread thought that it might serve as a.clue to link the 
ren man to the living Lavendens made her turn sick and 


faint. 

She tried to remember what would be on the missing 
portion of the certificate, but her efforts were in vain. So 
violently had she begun to tremble that she could not stand. 
She sank unsteadily into e chair. The grimmest shadow 
the Law can cast fallen across her young life. The 
torn iage-certificate shook in her fingers; they had 


pl . She had merely meant to threaten James Garth, 
alarm him sufficiently to prevent his regaining by force 
what she trusted to obtain by guile—the certificate ty 
a set of remarkable c alone remained to prove her 
th a convicted criminal. 
would anyone 4 


ve her? 

Had she not taken a loaded revolver? Had she not gone 
secretly to his rooms? 

Winifred Lavenden’s head drooped into her hands. The 
Sn ae ee ee ey ee 

had seated herself near the luxurious toilet-table; 
she put her white arma upon it, laid her head upon them, 
and tried to think. Working-girl as she had been in the 
days before she became the Honourable Winifred Laven- 
den, she was of a stock that had given to Britain both 
soldiers and statesmen, and her courage was the high, proud 
courage of her race. 

But as she put her head es the 
acent of violets came to her nostrils. They were the tiny 
bunch—the first-fruits of the approaching ae aren 
Edward Agnew had given her that afternoon. She had 

som hag tenderly in water when she had gone up to 
dom lor_ dinner. 

Edward Agnew! Pe logget ~_ Leger ory Ta the 
tragic emergencies o ew hours she orgotten 
him. Edward Agnew !: handsomest, the kindest, the 
cleverest, the most distin man her woman's eyes 
had ever lighted on. And he had sought her company and 
talked to as no other in the new and shallow world 
about her had done. He had called her “ Winnie,” he had 
taken her hand—— 

Winifred Lavenden wept—dry, tearless sobs, that shook 
her from head to foot. What stain was now upon her 
hand; what gat had between them, between him, 
w path upward to honour and renown, and hers, 
that might prove to lead—— 

She crushed the violets to her bosom. It was wrung 
with unendurable agony. 

The door of the room opened suddenly. She laid the 
violets down, to catch up the torn certificate and hide it 
in her bosom. Julia Lavenden had entered the apartment. 
Her ing rabegge: Kia gave her a statuesque, classic 
air, and long fair hair flowed unconfined upon her 


She was breathing heavily, and her colour came and 
went. Something in her manner struck a pang of subtle 
alarm to Winifred Lavenden’s over-b heart. 

“Winnie,” she said, “have you béen asleep? I—I was 
quite surprised not to find you when Cecile awakened me.” 
PA gioreed — a4, the —, = face of her sister— 

sister wi ears eir abrupt prosperity, 
had leant upon her tor comfort and advice adic in all 


but that fatal —_, She looked, and her awful secret 
upon 


died unuttered 


you, dear?” she asked, te 
oa on “How foolish! I—I wanted you to . 
had to think. - 


know. 


S Free 
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I have hed © visitor, that was why Cecile rossed me. It | Amazed by the idea that crossed his mind, he listened 
aa—— 5 
Julia Lavenden’s delicate, blue-veined fingers were inter- | through the spy-hole, enabled him to see that he stood in a CHAPTER SIX. {4A Matrimonial Bargain. 
ced, as though she bout to her hands. side of 
“Don't be too frightened, dear,” she begged. “Oh! | it, that on 


! Hi 
Her sister risen, leaning upon the chair she had | under another door, the] «py dear girl, come to the point. For there is a point, 
abandoned. An inexpressible cae had seized upon Wint- | latch and bolts of a front door. He opened it an inch and | 11] be een de sharp one. I haven't been your brother 
fred Lavenden. peered out. be was the door at which he had been 80 | for thirty-five eventful mm Constance, without knowing 
7 “ Who—who was it?” she faltered. Julia glanced this | vainly ri , was in his brother’s flat! that your motto is ‘ Not ing for 
way and that about the room before answering. An exc! i Meri: 
David,” she ssid under her breath; “hehe has i ; 
oe lights—the lamps on the staircase 
innie ar at rials astounded. “ David!" she mur- | him - i 7 —- was Rapeesteh oa: Leese ot | Peters t 3 
mured ; “an escaped—from Dartmoor!” on a light or two and began to explore t and re i é up against 
“Yes, dear,” said Julia Lavenden, still with the same | rooms, draw — such blinds and curtains as had pot fomepy oad g on Coutts’ Bank, made out to George 
curiously benassi excitement that was not altogether | not begn drawn James Garth before his momentous erivale, and signed “ Constance Istria. The amount was 
alarm; “but don’t look like that. No one knows; he was conversation with Winnie. . more than a few reds. 
disguised. He came to me for money. I—I gave it bo It was apparently quite empty, save for its luxurious Merivale took it and folded it thoughtfully. Constance 
him ; he—he claimed it, as my baby’s father.” bachelor fittings. a Istria herself sab opposite lounging indolently in 
She drew the younger woman to her and looked into her In the tiny dining-room the convict’s eye marked 8 | priceless furs and & t black hat that overshadowed her 
face with shining, dilated eyes. ; spirit-stand. He leapt to it, poured himself out a glass of tiful malicious ee and red-gold hair like a stormy 
“ And, oh! Winnie,” she gasped, “ he—he says that the hole ig and raised it to his lips—neat. Then he shook his | cloud. 
child didn't die, that it was only taken away from me. | head houghtfully, filled up the tumbler with soda, and “ However,” said her brother, seeing that she gave ro 
He—he will let me know where it is. I shall to it, | emptied it thirstily. There were cigar-boxes on the side- sign of answering hig observation, “many thanks for tho 
Winnie; I shall see my baby, my little baby, that thought | board; he caught up one of the masculine luxuries, lit.it, | cheque, which comes in uncommonly handy. I have had 
was dead.” and sucked at it with greedy enjoyment. , | to put off one or two settlements lately; my luck’s been 
Winifred Lavenden stood, white and impassive. 80 all “Brother James always was 8 good j of tobacco,” | awful. I meant to ask you for some cash—to be frank, 1 
had been in vain—her daring scheme to deliver Julia and | he said half aloud, as he led to free If from the | never expected you to offer me some. The surprise is all 
herself from the thraldom of the a her gallant attempt ht sleeves of the nurse's c “Now for a raid on | the more welcome.” 
to execute it, and the awful catas' rophe that had resulted. lordship’s wardrobe.” He pocketed the cheque and began to crunch a scrap of 
All had been useless, and worse than useless. His voice had a new ring. in it, a ties of h and | toast ae ment his large yet white teeth. In the full light 
David Garth had escaped from Dartmoor, to burst u confidence, and his Soaring See golnet elasticity and | of a cold, though spring-like, day George Merivale looked 
them with an amazing, an incredible piece of news, and to resolution. He flu cloak and moved to leave the | what he was, a hard-living, carefully-preserved English- 
lay the dangerous trail of the hunt criminal to the very | room for the adjoining 


—— 
doors of Lavenden House. Lc ene ye round the heavy dining- ™ His forchead, it is true, inclined towards the premature 


She brushed a hand wearily across her young brows. | table, way bai by a terrible obstacle, the | baldness which so often overtakes the pleasure-seeking 
“ What—what are you going to do?” she asked. “They | prostrate an id figure of a man in évening-dress. Briton, but his corded dressing-jacket revealed a squarc 
will track him, ay know.” It lay on thick! floor, and had been | and ‘al frame, and his eyes, if small, were shrewd 
Julia shook her head. “Perhaps not,” she returned; from him b e flowing tapestry table-cover. | and t. Constance Istria regarded him critically. 
e“ but if he is taken he will not speak of us. He swore it And the face to him—tanned and bearded as it “ George,” she remarked abrup' ly, “ it is time you settled 
. me, ws meet —— i Frat Pg we a geod bm nay ag last: seen it—was the face of his brother, | down.” “ae - es Sita ta 
isguise at once! I cou e , 80 I sen’ ‘ames Meri fro . “I’ve no fancy for le harness, 
-him to his brother's. I. remembered the address—Gram- David Garth Loa ” retorted; “I have neither the 


tance, 
mont . or a long time | means to keep the inclination to tie myself t 

Winnie's lips parted slowly. “You sent him to his | staring at the dead man. one.” . be a i 
brother's,” she murmured, “to Mr. Garside’s—to James “Ended himself,” he mattered. “Poor Jin—I'm—I'm His sister played with a furred glove. “I can remove 
Garth's!” 7 sorry. Had a run of bad luck, I suppose, and it got ca iis chiot of eee 


You are so much cleverer than I am. But I had to decide He looked down at the repulsive, arrow-spangled gar. | inclinations to 

at once, and do t' Lao To —_ Erbe those = ey eT me ee ression omg . _iacage Merivale peed amar his inne om oe 
clothes on under cloak. an wou ve # well!” Garth » “he brought me ing with e- 

Eiken him for «1 ; waa how bo gel Cecile to | to this, and saved his own skin. TS nn call to pero : sient ore aps 

waken me. ‘ gsc over him much.” . “ Wha! the wind now, 2” he asked bluntly. 

A —e cry of alarm and terror—sprang to Winifred’s The convict glanced around, quick, anxious glance of | “I told you to come to the t. Let us have it.” 
lips. ahe set them desperately before it could burst | the man who himself pursued, yet knows not how Constance rose, slowly to her brothe:’s 
forth. near or how far his pursuers may be. ‘ side, laid a hand upon his end vest, his glane, 

Once more the feeling of dumb despair stole over her “I must get out of this,” he murmured; “ they might coolly, masterfully. Her rich and loveliness 
Again seemed losed door think ——— abrupti: sentence . Rave an empress. ? pride, qe 
peg oem nn Soik heme Soe oN Faevesh cnompleted Ft ty ot aor eey  eiickst toed on the’ have Seis ce wep seeped is tee 
the blue cloth of the uniform cloak the brand of the broad | mantel; there were candles in them. David Garth no ordinary degree. - 
arrow on the convict’s hideous garments seemed visible to | one up, 2 match to the wick, end proceeded to “TI want you,” ‘she said, “to Winifred Lavenden. 
ber ins kind of waking nightmare. Off the cloctsic light throughout the | The day you meke her wife 1 will make you rich. 

é So James Garth's visitor was ‘no nurse, but her | This done, he carried the candle into the bedroom, and, Bee Sy restrel, as you are, there is a stake 
ee Sl gent maa ge ia thas a Spaced Rina wily fn pe lounge sit longings, | worth playing for.” aectively, then relaxed into a grim 
a wi a ted. s ively, a 
what - : ‘as if it had been made for-him. His-chin was rough | smile. -: 
fred Lavenden’s mechanically the | with a two days’ old beard ; he fingered it reflectively, then “And 60,” re. to be sacrified to 5 
| mpl t ges able by vues oe ttood sought rn out ‘em ‘ appliances and shaved latest ad innie ‘ane me, she can't marry 
mie picked tem. al een aaa in — ; bred, if » trifle geunt, not etack | things, my dear bins and I know your little ways Yout 
Mh ged 9 Sy meg booger fae igh gdh nom a spell of hard service in Egypt or India. idea's clover , but I am scarcely one to compete with 
~ ’ g. It was long The convict surveyed himself in the mirror. Agnew as a ladies’ man. I don't wear, badly, stance, 
bafore Julia could soothe her, and then she took refuge in “ Better than I hoped for,” he said, and be picked the |-but I am ten years your senior, and I do not look, as you 
silence—a silence that perplexed and distressed the e! nurse's cloak and put it-on again, together the shawl | do, seven years than my ” 
wae: and bonnet. His clothes he made @ parcel of, ie plansed towards @ mirror formed the back of a 
‘ian rolling in them 0 pais of Jemne Oerere) endo “bowler ing cabinet and rubbed hie deer the pol 
. nurses a" : lance, 
P cuarrer rive. | Aly Mos, Bet that he ‘chose from the rack in the of the flat. and she, too, smiled mrctance Late d a conzant belvre: 
Tuc the bundle under his arm, he stepped towards | the figures in the mirror. The years had long since 
2 alii alae ea aan ie Sow which he had entered. Passing the door of withered whatever of youthful bloom George Merivate 121 

“Ovr, I , somewhere in Society, playing at being toom where lay the silent, figure in evening “dros be ever 3 they only touched her beauty with a 

a, gentleman of einure, on he always to. Little he paused and went in, almost reluctantly, to the hand. She leaned over her brother. 

what e pleasant surprise is waiting for him when he candle and re-place it upon the mantel. Don't be s fool, George,” she said. “I do not suggest 
gets back. Wo have a pretty crow to pick together, you Groping for tho © trent, doce ot the fe in Sastens, that you should win the girl’s heart. It is enough for n.0 
and I, my dear brother. ness, catistied himself that all was quiet in the mansions, that you win her. And that I can help you.” 

David Garth was mu' angrily, his words muffled | and downstairs to escape into Cech per She twisted the rings on her slender . 
by the fleecy feminine wrap concealed his strong jaw he could not know it—as W: “ There is find out about Lavendens, 
and stern lips. He had been ringing at the door of the flat and escaped. : she continued. “ , Julia’s maid, is a most intelligent 
for the Grentioth tips, oo if neers san ae mee ee Te was well iy, Gre, nd the the ot dlr wai girl; she used to be my own meld, Oat le me in ome a 

tenanted, r) O runk crossed great roadwa When- establishmen 
chadow of the adjacent corridor. sa was peaceful ¥ | of pique. as her maid. The  ‘satarally, fs teful.” 
altars, than one cena of craved as the tal Agere, os nn sat Sore 2 ceeds erate tno chap doors and | were Sy. engquetion ~- aw Ne tes. Hin sister 
a of- sister 
they went by. But no ohe had spoken to t Ling gates oer a ow Casaatly after the " ed her shoulders. “ - 
, rayfarer uniform. ” said « seems there eecret ween 
* PMA length a heavier footfall sounded on the stair, and David Garth was going Steadily, . Wintel ant Jali, a scores that has to do with their 
David Garth saw through the balustrade a burly form in o with the carefully-studied gait of a women, he walked poverty-stricken Cecile has heard them of-— 
kind of livery. The porter of the 3 was descend. | the blue cloak, the bundle with his convict garments Constance I to whisper in her brother's ear. 
ing; he turned towa: the corridor w’ gri under his arm beneath the nurse's cape. ot poe ded. 
iS poeta pm pron ttion at dee aan Nose inte, bis ee whistled wfty. spose 
a. an 9 ¢ x . 
retreat. The frame of @ convenient doorway offered an ~ m to make o remark, but he, said wosd Constance Istri 
additional shelter; he fiattened himself into it. The fo “atid a secret that has to do with—well, let us say a 

To his surprise, the door yielded at his involuntary Best Advertise woman's that secret is a powerful lever, which 
Preerere ee mae ine craast’ abe kad ett it unlatehed. = only needs a skil: hand upon it to work 

The ee ae rand tok inte Seven Sipsrd, inl | of, those, wonders ie of bs it is oy that 

es gee win, to Sete door weds Se, and heard the YOURSELF. you os make an eae upon the Label - 
ws it | motionless. then ’ brother drily, “will act as the , whose information may 

Py Sian A ray of light attracted his pheerideg this Week's SMITH’S WEEKLY. enable me to 3, it, Well, Winnie i — coco f 

past, as is 

glanced about acl locking through 6 a; zed : : broken, ny may sult me all Fight bails seen. bs yu 

apy-bole by which the door of Jemes 8 was a my neck inte 9 matrimonial sons, bet, supposing that I 
. door had a: number on it; the number served to ; : Constance Istria pondered. Sho wes immensely ‘roalthy, 
| Jaahify ib as that outside which he had been waiting ONE PENNY. EVERYWHERE, _| and know thet George Merivale knew it. ‘She bribe must 
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hagg' clouded. “What the dickens——” He checked himeelf. ANTED 
did things by halves. = | “On! well,” he said; “stick them in the library. | Fre. « 4 sey te ha adued the Blimber’s 
she told him. Merivale | “Or, no; show them up here.” : y thing hap) : 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man, and went away with stolid place the other night. Miss Blimber, = know, is 
deliberation. Merivale threw down the card quite a whistler, and she walked up to the piano and 
your diplomacy is indeed | “Garside,” he muttered. “Is the fellow @ wrong ‘un, | S&t down, and was just going to whistle her best 
me rightly. I am sick of | after all? Hang it, I hope there's going to be no con- pieco—’ 

and horses for a living, a | founded police business over him.” She: “ Yes; go on.” 
our cheque-book. I covet | He posted himself on th® hearth in front of the fire and | He: “Charles Linseed was there, and he didn’t know 
That hundred thousand is | awaited his visitors. In a few moments they sppeared, about her whistling talent. And so when she looked up 
big-built men in plain clothes—one dark, bearded, iron- | at him with her mouth all puckered, he thought it was an 
rom. the comers of his mouth. | grey, = nor ggg ge other clean-shaven Bp invitation, and ki ” ? 
lemented, # our amiable Cecile ink, cheer 
highly unsatisfactory article, a | forward. 


issed 
She: “Didhe? Was—was it puckered like this?” 


“I am sorry to trouble , sir,” he began, “but the ———— 

to put on her gloves. “I do not | fact is we ave bad news about a gentleman who seems to SPOILED THE EFFECT. 

She stopped; @ footman | have been a friend of yours. This letter, sir——” And| A srruactine actor, anxious to secure some applause, 
n his hand, and | he held out a sheet of stiff notepaper, written upon. secured places in the gallery for his seven children, an 
of cards upon it. Constance Istria | Merivale took it. It bore the embossed address, | instructed them carefully as to the moment when they 
3 “Lavenden House, Audley Street,” and was dated @ day | should clap their hands and shout “ Bravo!” 
: out driving,” she said. “ Au revoir /” or two before, The handwriting was his own. The moment arrived at last, the telling speech was 
ledged the salutation abstractedly; he (Another long instalment next week.) made, and, to his amazement, a chorus of seven called 
doubtfully at the card. It was an official one, : 


upon it famous throughout the civilised et ee om Bravo, father! Bravo!” 


. ) address was “ New Scotland Yard,” the —_+-§.—— 
a There are papery gery volunteered the servant, | SHE (reproachfully): “Befote we were married you| Graciz: “Weren't you very nervous while Jack was 


proposing?” 
olly: “I should say so! I was afraid he would be 
interrupted.” 


other's’ uzzled visage; “ used to say you couldn’t live without me.” ; 
mention aghe St Mr Gereite A al ss bancaied He: “A man never knows what he can do till he 
“Garside,” repeated George Merivale, and his brow ' tries.” 
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THE KING OF RESTORATIVES 


“WINCARNIS”; 


CREATES AND RENOVATES NERVE FORCE. 


A Postcard 
Brings it. 


Simply send us a postcard, 
and we will forward you 
this 120-page book, parcels 
post prepaid. it contains 
actual leaves from the Inter- 
national Library, including 
many pages of the text, and 


NERVE STRENGTH. 


The nerves are more responsive to 
WINCARNIS than any other form of 


restorative nutrient. 
If your work fcels like drudgery, it can be some of the pictures with 
made a pleasure by nerve invigoration. which the 20 big volumes 


If your sleep is fitful and uneasy, it can 


eminent literary ofa 
ive home Labrary. It tells how the master- 
ancient and modern, have been so attractively 
the Library contain a lifetime's 


If you are languid and dull, you require a 
powerful pick-me-up, WINCARNIS. 
It is all a question of nerves; nerves 
control body, brain, and muscle—that’s 

a fact! 

WINCARNIS is the most powerful ner¥é 
tonic extant; and that’s a fact, too! 

¥f you wish to be brilliant, bright, and 


Tells a Stupendous Advertisement for Lloyd's News 

You —Pretosranh ot th 
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If you ever read books you should send 

Send Now 5 4 postcard now. The overwhelming 

response to our unique offer has resulted 

in an accumulation of orders, so that only these who order 

the Library promptly can hope to receive it at an early date. 

The first step is to send without delay for the illustrated 
Descriptive Free Book, to 


“The Manager, Liocyd’se Weekly News," 
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Proprietors: COLEMAN & CO. Ltd., Wincarnis Works, NORWICH. 


’ “7OR THE -PLOOD 18 THE LIEB: 
Clarke's Blood Mixture 


WILl, PEGQMANENTLY cons. 


Al Botls, Pimnles, Gout, 
i} ; ALL SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
—* Thousands of Testimonials Olt par Wf all Chemists, 3/0 bottle, 


| Most people take Mustard with pork, for instance. It fs its natural com- efficacious substi. RED NOSES FE / TS CAM 
plement. Same with beef. Mutton is more easily digested and the |{tute for ood liver Reva tee Shae BE CURED 
tecessity is not so pronounced. SS children and in-| Carechy Strest, Leads, W. Roremten cies i 
* "Wad Its digestion made easier by the use of Mustard. In fact, are few may Daye that Ihave in Gaerins an 
“meats or kinds of game that are not improved by good Mustard peap ag _ Mind scomdental ats sede oes 
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BRITAIN’S WEALTH IN COAL. 


THE yearly output of British coal is 225,000,000 tons, 
which represents £125,000,000 sterling. The task of 
wresting this necessary substance from the bowels of 
che earth is a dangerous and unenviable occupation. 
Bruises are often met with, which, if neglected, may turn 
into serious wounds. The value of Zam-buk, the great 
soother and healer, in all such cases is proved in the 
following letter from Mr. William North, of 18 Coedcae 
Road, Hafod, Glam. He writes: “I have obtained 
excellent results from using Zam-buk for old wounds. 
I am a surface labourer at the Lewis Merthyr Colliery. 
ne day a large piece of coal fell off a ‘tram ’ on to my 
leg. It was only bruised, so I took no notice of it; but 
some time afterwards my leg began to ewell, and I went 
to a doctor, who ordered me to poultice it with linseed 
meal. I did this for about six weeks, but it did not 
seem to get any better. I was on and off work for two 
months—in fact, right up to the last few weeks. I 
found that the bruise had turned toa number of ranning 
wounds, and when one would heal up the others would 
break out lower down, till they spread right to the instep. 
I went to several specialists round the valley, but 
nothing did me any good, till one of my workmates 
told mé of Zam-buk. I got some, and in a week's time 
L could see a distinct improvement. When I had used 
this I got another box, and I am now well and able 
to work regularly.” . 


1,684 BABIES BURNT TO DEATH. 


Last in this country 1,684 children died from the 
effects of burns. The number of accidents resulting only 
in more or less severe to the skin ran into tens 
of thousands; and no home should to-day be without a 
box of Zam-buk, that most natural of healers. The 


chief virtue of this Ler lies in pd toy soothing and 
antiseptic 8 » reduces inflammation, 
Cacshe Secieging dad grows now, tealthy chin hw we 

Recent accidents in 


£10,00 


this fairest, 


SEND XMAS CARDS, POST CARDS (8:rike out which are not required). 


PEARSON'S, WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


| hand. She received some fearful injuries. 


smeared them with Zam-buk, an 
scothed the pain immediately, and 
has healed up marvellous'y. My little boy, 34 
age, while playing in the street one day fell, 
wart on his knee was torn a 
bours did their best to arrest, the 
him home in great pain. 1 ons the want rigs way and 
bathed the wound and applied Zam- and 
gently. It was then ban and the now 
ealed tly. Zam-buk is a household treasure and a 
toall. I shall recommend it wherever I am.” 


A Striking Comparison. 


Docrors often give up a case, but a mother never does. 
While life lasts she toils untiringly for ber child, using 
every means within her power to cure the disease from 
which the little one suffering. maby cases 
the mother finds means which succeed where doctors’ 
and other treatments have failed. Mrs. Teale, of 
5 King’s Road, North Ormesby, near Middlesbrough, 
resorted to Zam-buk in her child's serious case of skin 


rogress for six months, an 
We attributed it to his teething, and the oa 
the same opinion. His head 


mother | afraid it 


a 


Wrex Expire 
Dao. 28, 1905. 


sight. I gave it a liberal 
would affect his ott e 


2 


plication of Zam-buk, and 
Ont of the sore the same day. 


healthy and bright the 
uk.” 


Zam-buk. 
DECEMBER TROUBLES. 


Doss tho “ keen” weather make your face and lips 


is now. I attribute it all to 


t healing and 
anti ly the balm liberally and cover 
with Bannel or carded cotton. Miss G. Jelly, of Tha 

Cold Harbcur, Dorking, writes: “I have found 
Zam-buk remarkably good for chilblains.” 

This balm is made from the rich juices of certain rare 
medicinal herbs, scientifically blended, refined, and 
concentrated. It is absolutely free from the nasty 
animal fats and mineral poisons which make common 
preparations so coarse unsuitable. 

A box may be had of all chemists, or direct from the 
man at Redcross-street, London, E.C., for 
one-and-three-halfpence per box, or large size, two-and- 


res | nine, containing nearly four times the quantity. 


Bim any good For mine months rages pohngehe AN INTERESTING XMAS GIFT. 
ment from an electric hydro. in the Midlands, from Sha 

ag gg od Regegeg plop re are 
condition, His hair would not grow. Teweeds the leat | known wkin cave and Restor, fm she forte of & dainty 


and humours, and for da: 
I bad to apply linseed poultices to draw asey 
face, and arms. 


CASH — 
PRIZES ! 


tion P 
Zam-buk Oo., 15 Greek-street, Leeds. 
advise all our readers to take advantage of this offer 
and obtain a sample of Zam-buk at once. wee ite 


of all skin diseases, and the of inj 
ts Sbootutely without a rival. Wate Bday ites 
penny well invested. 


ae eS 
‘EDWARDS’ 
== SOUP 
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Procure one pound of sau- 
A Breakfast Relish. sage meat, and place it in a 


jar, Stand thie in a a of boiling water, and 
ateam‘ ly for two hours. When nearly cold mash well 
with a knife, aading's pinch of allspice, and pot for ase. 
Spread on toast or bread this makes a good relish. ~ 
Line a pie-dish with carefully boiled 
Macaroni Pie. acaroni, fill the dish with nicely 
seasoned meat. Over all pour some good 
stock or gravy. Puta layer of macaroni on the top, 
dust a few breadcrumbs and some grated cheese over 
tei pie. Bake for about twenty minutes, and serve very 


Dated Rata Pudding arlisa tiny Tin 
a quarter of « pound of raisins, chop quarter of a pound of 
suet finely, aa rab it into half pound of flour, add 
salt and a teaspoonful of baking powder. Work all, 
with one egg beaten up in milk, intoa light batter. Pour 
into a pans pie-dish and bake for one hour anda 
quarter in a steady oven. 


Stewed Rabbit and Onions. oo a nice young 


spoonful of — salt and pepper. Stew very gent! 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


A French Salad Dressing sah oe yon ver gpd 
follows. Put the yolk of a fresh egg ina basin, and with 
a wooden spoon work it slowly round and round, adding 
gradually four tablespoonfuls of salad oil, a little made 
mustard, sugar, pepper and salt. This mixture should 
look cans and be very thick. B stir ina 
tablespoonful of good vinegar, at a little tarragon 
ig If the eauce is still too thick, add more vinegar 
by degrees till tke correct consistency is obtained. 


(Reply to TEHMIMA.) 

An Inexpensive Brawn. procure at Fak 
fresh killed pork, boil these slowly fora time, and 
then cut up small. The stock should boil away till it is 
just sufficient, with the pieces, to fill up a round mould. 
e water Lg Lesa ram in — he saa pps 

, salt, who Ispice, and a li mace an 
betiacg: A little chopped arte may be added just 
before the brawn is poured into the mould. When the 
jelly is set quite firm, it should be turned out and a 
frill pinned round it. Brawn should always be 
jo gah a very sharp knife. (Reply to DaLLINaTON.) 
oe 
time. Buy “coating,” 
chocolate,” if gd 


a want to make it. If that is im ble, 
din, jas 


serving heather: par ag gy get any good D : 
a afeatir math cat obi pe colour it. Serve | and put nla bcl gery h ged apa the jar in a pan of boil- 
neatly-cu' i 


t pieces of toast as a garnish. 


gently. Cut some preserved 


ginger into neat then dip each square into the 
melted chocolate, on put it on on lied or plate till 
it has dried. A ver: dainty effect is obtained by puiting 
@ crys! or violet on each square 
oe Beat a quarter of of 

aqu of a 
Schoolroom Cake. butter with quarter of a pound 
of sugar until creamy : add, one at a time, three etir 
in one pound of fine flour to which has been a 
quarter saltspoonful of salt and a small teas 


cinnamon and half pint of milk. Have ready some flat 
round cake tins, which are well — fill three- 
quarters full with the mixture and bake in a moderate 
oven. These cakes should be about two-and-half 
inches thick when done. (Reply to Newquay READER.) 


For this dish use any kind of fish which 

Fish Curry. yon can divide into good flakes. Slice 
three onions, a sballot, and an apple. and fry lightly in 
oil or butter. Next take the fish, dredge it with flour, 
and fry till brown. Take the fish and vegetables from 
the frying-pan, dredge them with curry powder, and set 
a stew-pan ; work a tablespoonful of flour intoa gill of 
cream or milk, and add to the fish, season it with 


ally alge ig thie wp Let all stew for half- 
n a 


an-hour, then a 


coe, FOL as mates ale eee a aren On 
i some ual 
Sudiie, my si 


ixed with salt and water and made into 
pen ates footed lumps, is excellent to bank up 
gus. 


Joints of Meat bane et tl thoroughly wiped 


rei esd are a ed. 
Meat is often exposed in dusty thoroughfares and may 
collect impurities, so that it is imperative to wash and 
ing — Wash off all spots 
How to Black a Stove. vith pee ——3 if 
there ure ony renee ce Sel tee Tee ee at 
sandpaper. the blacklead to the consistency of 
or water. Apply this to the stove 


cream with vinegar 
when cool, and when nearly dry rab with » stiff brush | from the 


till it shines. If stoves are blackleaded while t are 
hot it burns on, and will not take a nice polish. (. 
to IuBXPERIENCED.) 


If your finger 
During the Decorating. ,; noth dang Ohriote 
inclined to fester, 


bind over the place, wrap up warmly, and t the 
treatment every two or three hours till the pain is gone. 
brend-poultice, using boiled 
boracic lotion instead of ordinary water. Twopenay- 
boracic acid dissolved e oy gto — 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


When Making Pea-Soup se elle the peas 


sinking to the bottom and burning in the saucepan. 
Dusti Shee for covering up furniture, book- 
usting te cases, ete., when breching ap 6 
room, are a necessity in every house. Make of 
light calico, cheap chintz, or faded chair covers, rather 
than old bed sheets, which soon wear into holes, or tear 
and allow the dust to sift through. The use of dusting 
sheets saves much labour and makes the furniture wear 


A Household Remedy po ggg ey — 


hands, to which it 


then, if a raisin is dropped, no carpet is burnt. 
Clear a large table for it, as one needs space to move 
the dish about. Do not use your best meat 

thie part of the Christmas festivities. Take 

dish, and into it put a d of cooking raisins, 
scatter them well over surface, and cover with the 
cooking brandy. Put out all lights, and set fire to the 


snapdragon. Have a spoon handy to stir it. 
Directly the raisins bodes gh b the aaterpoleiegt 
watchers, throw in a handful of salt, and watch the 
effect on the complexions of the onlookers. 


Warm the Dish-Covers Carefully, S*pecielly in 


i ire will often spoil a carefully prepared and very tasty 
18: 


When Washing Windows JU, should , uses 


ish with newspa: which will do the work beauti- 
ally without leaving dusty streaks. Ammonia dis- 
solved in the water gives the glase a much clearer look 
than soap. Be careful that dust is taken from the 
corners with a stick before washing. (Reply to M. P. A.) 


To Use Up Small Coal. Follow my, recipe for 


have a fuel which burns famously, and can even with care 

oe eS scarce. In 

districts, where clay can be easily obtained, the 

should be made into balls about the size of oranges 

with half its week of Oey. These, after being dried, will 
ordinary 


daughters of Louis XI. hid their very large feet 
at thee fashion of high collars 


in diss her long neck with a wimple. | 
3 os yo oleae troduced boots with extrava- 
: ot intel e growth on one of his 


toes 
a to cover unsightly wens on his 
a Bao rgd Mi 1. opted voluminous trunk hose— 
afterwards fashionable—to hide hip disease. 
- MAINLY ABOUT igen! OE. i 
i ing Christmas 
Dunzrse the week imamodiotely te ood lade af 
pass Covent Garden Market; and this 
course, forms at a small proportion of the amount 


ft 

‘gS 2 gegen ion of it comes from France; but 

‘ erefordshire also furnish a con- 

Me = tees are holly-farms in these 

*eounties covering 900 acres apicce. 

It is in the spring tthe Forthcoming season’s crop 

Formerly supplies were principall 
the —- Fin the neo ors 

> @f pasts of Central and Europe. But 

= fete aa been found posit gat ton apple 


ei 
i 


Syed jes 


PREMADE 
“i 
E 
Pa 


chin, the nose 
This le belongs to a ch tem 
individual, cud then te generally wit behind the ratty 


Bis pomsedicn ot 6 aap eins & Sesbeneed Sy 
man who desires to be master in his own house. It 
means that the woman has a will of her own, and knows 
exactly what she wants to do and does it. She believes 
that a woman should be the head of the house, and, m 
short, loves to rule. 

The woman with a long upper lip is the kind of 
creature who is generous and single-hearted, and loves 
to make a man happy. 


ABOUT BUYING PRESENTS. 
Taree is only one way to go about Christmas 
shopping. 

Sit down, and make a list of those to whom you 
intend to give presents, and write ape to each 
hly the value of the gift you intend to bestow. 
rthen consider carefully what present will be most 
suitable to each individual. There is Amy Smith; her 

dress allowance is small. 

Of course, you can’t give her a new ; Ww 
about a bit of lace, s pair of fur-lined gloves? Or, 
again, it occurs to you that Mrs, Watson's new i 


picture which would suit its yellow tones. Or if that 
would cost too much, how about a cushion? 

Everyone, unless very wealthy, is alwa 
something which he or she considers the: 
to afford. 

If you can find out such a need, and fill it—and it is 
not so difficult a task as one might imagine—you will 
merit and receive a gratitude very different from the 
conventional, ‘Thanks so much! It’s very pretty!” 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN. 

Tuxzz is no limit to the number of ways & woman of 
‘ grit and determination can earn a 
livelihood. It is to those who 
dingly tell themselves that 
every walk of life is overcrowded 
that the remarks given in this 
" issue io = invaluable 
ittle paper Home Norss, under 
the title se Osrees for Women, 
are especially -addressed. Most 
ladies are fond of doing fancy 
work. The directions and illus- 
trations of stitches given for 
Mountmellick Work, an embroid- 
ery which never goes out of fashion, 
and is eo pretty and useful, will 
be much appreciated by our readers. 
A paper pattern of a becoming and 

useful little 


wanti 
ves wuable 


jacket; but ho fails Sux Day of teem. Fone 
to six years age is given bead 
drawing. | gratis with this number. Price 
room is still rather bare. You might find a chair or a | one penny. Published on Friday. 


Se ceca 85,000 for 306 readers. (See our new competition) 
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f 


aa 


Al tts. 


I suprosr every reacer 
has heard about that 
fortune which is going 
lbegving—a fortune of 
£3,525! Some reader 
get it, | sure enough! 
Well, To don't) know. 


of 
What will he do with it? 
Perhaps, if he feels that way, he'll retire from tho 
cares aml worries of this strenuous world and settle 
down as a country gentleman of independent means 5 
or, on the other hand, he may use his fortune to make 


is going to 


Lot. 


a hig business success. ‘The best part about itis that. 

anyone may pet it without very much work. But 

that’s enough you'll find all particulars of this great 
scheme on page 451 in this number, 

Nosaup asks: “Hf two planets, one at the distance of 
199 millions of miles from the sun and the other at 
278 millions of miles, started from a point where 
they and the sun were all ina dine, and travelled at 
the same rate through space as the carth travels, how 
long wonld it be beture they were in a line with the 
sun again ?”———--—--—1 don’t know, Ronatp, and 
don't want to. 

Ktecers.— I think you are on a wrong line in your 
poctry. } never like to discourage ability, and you 
certainly have a nice gift in choosing swect and 
pleasant-sounding words, and your rhymes and 
anctres are very exact. But your contention that 
“poetry need not have any meaning ” is rather 
confusing. Poets do not write “to please the ear 
regardless of sense,” and the fact that you “ can never 
understand what they are driving at” doesn’t prove 
that other people can't, or warrant you in writing 
lines you don't even understand yourself. 

Barnanas writes a long letter on the curse of com- 
petition, which is ruining tradespeople and does the 
public little or no good, “Can't the Government fix 
the prices of articles and punish people who undcr- 
sell?” ho asks. “Such a plan would prevent 
overcharges as well as unfair cutting.” 
I'm afraid it would be a very difficult thing to fix 
fair prices, Barnabas, and, more than this, it would 
be a deathblow to personal enterprise. How would 
you gvnage about damaged goods? You will answer, 
“Sal them cheaper.” Yes, Barxanas, but this 
wouil only lead to cutting as before. Some years 
ayo the millers in a certain county united to keep 
up the price of flour, They made an exception in 
the case of damaged flour. For the next six months 
nothing was sold but damaged flour. Of course, it 
was not really damaged, but it was the millers’ way 
of getting trade and stealing a march on the enemy. 

Sonipus writes: “The Christmas scason is on us with 
its irritating series of annoyances called Chrisimas 
parties. Can't something be done to stop the 
nuisance? 1am the only son in my family, and havo 
three sisters who are simply slaves of the ‘party 
habit.’ Already I hear about Mr. Tompkin’s whist 
drive, and that Mrs. Bolters is going to have three 
‘at homo evenings’ this winter instead of two. I 
know that from January Ist, for a full three weeks. 
T shall have to deck myself out almost nightly to go 
with my sisters to some party or other. 1 know that 
T shall be expected to make myself look ridiculous 
by dressing up as a‘ Red Indian’ or a‘ Dutch Uncle’ 
in a monstrous game called charades. 1 know I shall 
be glared at by a succession of stupid girls simply 
because I can’t and won't. learn whist properly. It's 
too bad, and tvo ridiculous, and something ought to 
be done about it, Mr, Editor.”----— So sorry 
for you, Sotrpus, but don’t take on about it. Thero 
is many a poor City clerk, who will have come back 
from his home down in the country through the night 
of Boxing Day, who would give something for a 

ou despise. Too much social life may be surfeiting, 
ut I’m afraid most people nowadays suffer from not 
having enough. 
RESULT OF THE “CRACKER ” COMPETITION. 

Tho following twenty-five competitors have sent in the 
best replies, and a box of Tom Smith's Christmas Crackers 
has been sent to cach: 

H. Hiatt, 621 Gloucester Road, Bristol; E. M. Eyre, Sher- 
land Lodge, St. Helier, Jersey; A. J. Laurence, 144 Clifford 
Street, Aston, near Birmingham; J. Coyne, 87 Wood Street, 
Mexbro’. near Rotherham; W. Binnie, 12 Garrisch Drive, 
Maryhill, Glasgow; P. Whitley, Devonia, Bellemoor Road, 
Southampton; B. Wawgood, Holmwood, St. Cross Fatate, 
Farzham; Nurse Dawson, rookside, Mellor Road, Marple 
Bridge, Derbyshire; Sam Brown, Dykchead Row, Hamilton ; 
Miss E. Cameron, Kock, St. Minver, Wadebridge, Corn- 
wall; W. Layfield, Wollaston Road, Irchcster, near Welling- 
boro’; J. A. Percival, Cranbourne Villas, Oldham Roa 
Aehton-under-Lyne; F. Ward, 112 Braidwood Road, Catford, 
8.E.; W. Crampton, 60 South Lonsdale Street, Gorse Hill, 
Manchester; E. 8. Howland, 37 Camden Road, Tunbrid 
Wells; G. Winchester, 65 Heaton Road, Peckham Rye; T. W. 
Shepperd, Bridge Strect, Leatherhead; A. Glasgow, 41 Broom 
Strect, Belfast; Miss M. Mitchell, 220 Uttoxeter New Road, 
Derby; A. Palmer, 27 St. Alban's Road, Seven Kings, Ilford; 
F. Beary, 64 Woodland Road, Newport, Mon.; H. Trevett, 
95, Walmer Road, Fration, Portsmouth; J. Stokoe, 109 
Meldon Strect, Newca-tle-on-Tyne; 8. Hammont, 31 Falk- 
jand Road, Hornsey, N., UG. BE. Player, 42 Bradford Road, 
Huddersfield. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


R. R.— Tagree with you that your friend —I heg pardon, 
your acquaintance—was a little abrupt im hitting 
you over the head in the way you describe. But, all 
the same, when a gentleman has just come out of 
prison it is hardly kind to mimic @ man walking 
upstairs, There is a similarity between the move- 
ments of one wandering up a fight or two and tho 
healthful, though monotonous, exercise on the tread- 
mill that is apt to irritate a sensitive nature, | 

Tne Royan Macazine is bringing out a novelty in the 
shape of packs of cards of a pretty and unique 
design. As it is casy to be gencrous with other 
people's property, Tam going to give away twenty- 
five of these packs. All you have to do is to draw a 
face on a postcard entirely composed of triangles. 
The triangles may cross cach other or be inside each 
other, but cach must be complete in itself. The 
twenty-five best will get the packs of cards. Mark 
your post-cards “ Triangle,” and post to arrive here 
not later than first post Monday, January Ist, 1906. 

Arnent writes complaining of the way in which somo 
clever and able young men affect a manner that is 
intended to give an air of superiority, but that only 
spoils their good qualitics. “I know a young man, 
he writes, “ who was very brilliant at college both in 
classics and athletics. He has some really excellent 
points, but his manner is such that every one who 
knows him feels they must call him ‘ Weggie.’ Some- 
how, his mincing little ways give one the creeps, and 
the high-pitched company vuice in which he speaks 
makes one writhe.” —I understand the 
style of man you mcan, ALBERT. Probably you are 
one of those plain, blunt, st raightforward Britons who 
abhor anything unreal and hollow. But life is not all 
as you see it, and possibly the “ mincing little ways 
of which you comp ain are welcome to some. We want 
a few “ Weggies” to mellow this hard, matter-of-fact 
life, and your friend seems a good sort at the bottom. 

S. D. (Leeds) wants to know it the match-begging habit 
is as strong in London as it is in the provinces. 
Recently he started out on & Saturday afternoon 
with a plentiful supply of matches for the very 
purpose of seeing how many matches he could dispose 
of. He returned poorer by thirty-one matches. 
____.-—-J don’t think, 8. D., it would do to say 
that London is better or worse than the provinces 
in this matter. It’s a question of human nature, not 
geography. By tho way, what would have happened 
if those thirty-one matches were all you had, and you 
wanted a smoke after the last was gone? 

L. W. writes: “When notice-boards ‘To let’ are dis- 
played in a front garden, they are usually set at a 
considerable angle to the perpendicular, and appear 
to be in the act of falling over the railings on to the 
pathway. They threaten to destroy the nap of the 

assing top hats, or to tear the silk covering of um- 
frrcttad in wet weather. This peculiar ‘setting’ of 
the noticc-boards is arranged purposely by the Jand- 
lord. Englishmen are very fond of things being in 
apple-pie order, and of their being placed stiffly and 
correctly. Were these notice-boards to be fixed 
upright, few people would notice them, and the 
desirable residence might be ‘To let’ for an indefinite 
<r --What an original man you are, 

_ W.! I always thought that the crooked post 
was due to carelessness on the part of the man who 
put it up, 

Pite.—I have read your letter with interest, and I am 
sorry that things have turned out so badly for you. 
You ask me if I think there is any fault in yoursclf 
to warrant all your misfortunes. This is a difficult 
question to answer, PETr, as it is hard to judge even 
from your long letter, but one thing does occur to me 
as a suggestion that I might offer you. I notice you 
continually use that little word “if.” 
whole story might be summed up in your own words : 
“If things had been different I'd have been different.” 
I'm afraid we would none of us make much of life 
if we looked at it that way. We have to take things 
as they are and not waste our strength thinking what 
we might have done “if” they had been different. 
Just watch that little word “if,” Pete; it has ruined 
many bolder men than you. 


Mrs. J. B. writes me a rather plaintive letter on the 


lack of courtesy among the young married people of 
to-day. She says, 
got married to a light-headed and foolish woman, 


who is absolutely lacking in any knowledge of house- 
young couple have come to live in my 


keeping. The 
town, and as I am double their age and related 
(though distantly), I feel a kind of motherly interest 


in them. I have called repcatedly, and given my 
cousin’s wife good, sound advice upon the manage- 
int this was 


ment of the home. Up to a ccrtain 
reasonably well reccived, but, unhap 
1 


J pily, the 
ople’s servant, who supplied me with a good 


oun; 
val o! 


information, appears to have twisted something that 
J said to her, and given a garbled account of some of 


my inquiries to her young and inexperienced mistress. 
The consequence is that they now treat me with open 
disrespect, and have gone as far as to ask me not to 
gpcak to their servant about their private affairs. 
What would you advise me todo? It seems hard that 
when one tries to pel, that one should be treated in 
this way, especially by one of so little experience.” 
It does seem hard, as you say, Mrs. 
J. B.; but possibly these young people want to find 


Ne eee 


In fact, your 


“ A distant cousin of mine has just 
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out life’s little difficulties by themselves. It is some. 
what unfortunate that you got your information abont 
their domestic unfitness from the servant. People 
are apt to misunderstand sich an act, and may fal 
to see that there is a kind heart behind what migut 
appear to be an inquisilive nature. 


SOLUTIONS TO “NUTS TO CRACK." 
(See page 457.) 


GREAT SCOTT ! 
Trap I loen in Stanley's place when Marinion cried On, 
Stanley, on!”? the resulting word on-i-on woudl have made ths 
Scottish fay seem more like Irish stew. 


«* LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT." 

Tir train was whistling for 5 minutes. Sound travels about 4 
milo in 5 ees., 0 the first 1 heard of it was dsecs. after it began, 
Ita last sound reached me 7}secs. after it ceased, 6o L heard tie 
whistle for Smins. 24seca, 


THE FOUR TENANTS. 


Tus dager shows how the field was equally divided, and each 
brother had his three trees : 


i= 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 


Tr a cheese weighs twelve pounds and 2 quarter of @ chose, a 
cheese and a quarter weighs 20]bs, 


THE FIVE MATCHES. 


Tire solution of the five matchos puzzle is simplicity itself. 

When wo have constructed this figure with tive matches, 
we can remove three of the matches, and then replace two of 
them so as to forma similar figure, by moving any three of them 
a short distance, and then replacing the two that are left behind 
in their original positions, This catch finds many victims. 


THE ENIGMA. 
Tur solution is the figure O. 


NEARLY £10,000 ALREADY PAID. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 


S100 CYCLING INSURANCE. 


489 Claims already paid, including two of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 
Thia Insurance holds good for any number of claims to 
the extent of £1,000—not for one only, £1,000 specially 
guaranteo | by ‘THF OCEAN ACCIDENT ANDGCARANTEE Corpora- 


TION LIMITED, 36 to 46 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to 
whom notico of ciaims, under the following conditions, must ba 
1 
applicable to pissenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Company, Limited, Act, 1800, . 
Will be paid by the above Corporation to the lege 
£ | ,000 to the train in which the deceased was an ordinary 
ficket-bearing B oan Gueluding holders of 
railway sorting vans, and railway servants travelling with pas of 
railway servants’ ticket in an ordinary carri:ue). and Who, at the 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, w ith his, or her, 
usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at 
long as the coupon is 8 
PROVIDED ALSO. 


sent within soven days to the nbove address. Insurance tiehet 
issued under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarautea 

sepresentative of any person killed by an accident 
scason and exenrsion tickets. and post-ollice officials in any of the 
time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, the Jnsuriics 
the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, piace of abodes, 59 


at the time of bein; 
United hKingdon.. 
although not bg an accident t> any train in which he or 
travelling as a passenger, the ne -kin of the 

1 receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
ned of not, 
w AcciIpgs? asp GuanaNtss ConPorRAtios 

, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days 

frown the occurrence of the accident. 


whet 


on. - ine a We'the Nexeot tin ot the Billie 

rson’ ee may dec! e Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who h ‘teath by an pot while actually riding a eyele, 

vided that deccased at the time of such accident had in his, or 
Rev. the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
which it is, with bis, or her, usual signature, written in ink or 
renell 08 the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 


euch accide 

days of its 

place of ahoie an tone as the cannon fe aien 
bo 


Pigs aiey Reve oapmarets 


- OF iT pe 


Rater a to ra the newsagents receipe to the 
Rae Sieben emis oe i we 


de auuve omaluiges re fhe commas of Use cok of im 

or current week o! ue only, an: 
entities the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the cueiiend 
s Ae ore x — and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act," 
. is | 0. 


and 3. 

The Purchaso of this Publication is admitted to be Lage Fag Seg 
of & Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can he 
geen ut the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. No 


can recover aper i 
person man tee aver te amare than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in 


Available from § p.m., Wedaesday, December 20th, 1905, 


eatil mida ht, Friday, December 29th, 19). 


WRN Secret 


. ARTSUB 
W.0. 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded te each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


ae | . PEARSON'S 


i a Insuring a H air | . Rae Oe y, 
kaow all about ‘Tetcho’ the great IKECEIPT O 
Talloring)) || = “TATCHO" V7 26| 


VOURowa phys\ lan will $oll you thet the 
gent mart ef: * for heirs, 


‘HOME NOTES: 


one PENNY weekuv. 


DAILY EXPRESS, 


HALFPENNY. 


Kapee® 


Send toeday 


1/10 For 4/6 


| TRIAL BOTTLE 


‘be added to your enjoyment, 
when. drinking whisky, if you were . 
= > absolutely certain of its soundness, 
| ity. ty - Srey if you ‘were. confident that there 
sing ‘safer OF. r hetter to be had dcaywhere? 


€ if London: Coachiag fans," by JW s. Each ch pte measures r1in. by isin. On 
ee; 4 for. 1/9, eight for 3/. Jouw Rng ‘Soxs Lp., Art Dept., Dewar's Wharf, EE 
ae aie eee INTERIOR ‘LA BELLE SAUVAGE.”” 
Pe & CASTLE int.” WYCH STREET, STRAND. 


rorteomen Tapartnent TPEMGONS WEERL™ fcos, HENRIETTA STREET, LONOUN, WO, 
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